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From the North American Magazine. 
A TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF A 
MOTHER.* 
———She was as one 
Whom pose griefs had chasten’d; 
For she eurly felt the power 
Of heavenly love and heavenly light; 
fier opirit’s beauty shone in faith more tight. 
ee 4 T. A. Worrall. 
‘Half a score and two years have passed by 
on hurried wings, since the writer’s mother 
bid a last adieu to a young, tender and affec- 
tionate family, and took her abode in the silent 
mansions of the tomb. Since that solemn 
event, scarcely a day has passed, even amidst 
the commotions of life, or pleasure’s alluring 
smiles, but that, at silent eve or stilly morn, 
or when the earth was wrapped in her sable 
robe, her memory arose, in the imagination 
of'an only son, fraught with all its dear, holy, 
and sanctified associations. Time after time, 
he has felt an admonition, as if some secret 
voice bade him pay e brief tribute to her 
memory; and that, possibly, some honest and 
ingenuous heart might gather from it the 
consolation of wisdom, virtue, and religion. 
Hence he rises from his repose, to dedicate 
the first hour of this sabbath morn to his filial 
and devotional duty. Yes—’tis the sabbath 
of the christian world; and her saintlike im- 
age comes before him, at this moment, with 
the radiant smile of love and virtue, vivid and 
glowing with apparent reality, soothing 
every owey passion into repose, and mel- 
lowing the heart into a devout enthusiasm, 
that renders it also the holy sabbatth of the 
soul. It is not, therefore, within the scope 
here ribed, to dwell upon the portrai- 
ture of that tall, slender, and elegant person, 
that graceful mein, that dark, deep auburn 
hair, ever obedient to the simplicity of nature, 
that serene, ample, and elevated forehead, or 
those dark piercing eyes, bright and glowin 
with thought and vivid feeling, yet tempere 
and sweetened with kindness and benevo- 
lence; which she possessed, perhaps, in com- 
mon with thousands of her sex. Nc—nor to 
trace her lineage, however meritorious or 
honorable; nor yet to descant upon those ma- 
ny anxieties and cares, those thousand tender 
and maternal offices, which a mother is wont 
to extend to her beloved and cherished off- 
spring. No—but to commemorate those 
ualities, those virtues, those pious and chris- 
tian attributes, that constituted her exalted 
worth and peculiar character; and which 
give to life, a new and solid charm, and shed 
an a lustre around the human heart. 
Endowed by nature with a tender and deli- 
eate constitution; but with a resolute and 
elastic spirit, a vigorous and meditative mind, 
warm and ingenuous affections, and a deep 
and exquisite sensibility. In her youthful 
days, as some of her companions have re- 
marked, she was invariably the joy, delight, 
and admiration of all her associates; to whose 
innocent amusement or rational entertain- 
ment she contributed by her active and 
sprightly mind, her sweet and unoffending 
temper, and the buoyancy of her spirits. In 
maturer life, when she was surrounded by 
her children, she loved often to look back 
upon those scenes of her childhood; and the 
mmmocence, gayety, and simplicity, which 
they reflected, were a source of delight and 
peas » Herreflecting mind extracted 
rience and observation, all the les- 
sohs of wisdom, which she treasured up and 
nparted to her friends, her family, and eg- 
jally to her offspring. Often were he and 
two little sisters accustomed to gather 
pund her, in joyous youth, to receive her 
ilopate admonitions. She kindly en- 
raged their juvenile sports and pleasures, 
but watched with unceasing anxiety to pre- 
serve their innocence, their uncorrupting ten- 
dency, and if possible, to render them subser- 
vient to habits of virtue and sentiments of 
honor. She knew well that the physical 











*A very touching and beautiful article by an officer of 
we American Institute of Letters. . 








powers, especially in youth, require a con- 
stant exercise, and if under no restraint, un- 
der the guidance of no friendly monitor, the 
jocund mirth of playmates often terminates 
in dissention and petty wrangling, by which 
the seeds and elements of vice, injustice, and 
their fruitful progeny, take their root in the 
tender mind. She hada profound and ex- 
alted sense of the duty and sacred obligations 
of a mother. Youth is the time, thought 
she, when the mind is tender and the heart 
robed in purity and innocence, to entwine 
with every thought and emotion, incorporate 
with the very being and sympathy of the 
soul, the eternal and unchanging principles 
of truth and justice; the distinctions of night 
and wrong, of vice and virtue; the existence 
of one Supreme Being, and his overruling 

rovidence; the grandeur, solace, and love- 
linets of genuine religion; and the great and 
everlasting truths of the gospel. This was 
not only duty but her supreme delight. 
With admirable skill, she adapted the mode 
and process of instruction to the occasion. 
She was zealous to furnish a motive even for 
the conduct of a child and bring it under the 
influence of principle; and to impress upon 
the mind an image of a state of bliss and sor- 
row ina future world; not by abstract rea- 
sons, by mysterious expoundings, or the in- 
tricate mazes of theological refinement; but 
in the similitude of nature, by those simple 
figures and images, that delight the under- 
standing of a child. Often on a sabbath morn- 
ing, she would call her children to her side, 
and tell them, in the voice of sweetest affect 
tion, that it was the Lord’s day, and that the 
first fruits of the heart, the devout aspirations 
of the soul, belonged to their Heavenly Fa- 
ther. Then she would sink upon ip knees, 
and in solemn and profound devotio#, address 
the Eternal Throne of Grace; and with such 
saintlike meekness, such fervency of heart, 
such sublime, holy, and majestic feeling, did 
her soul hold communion with her God, that 
her pious prayer shed its sanctifying influ- 
ence upon the hearts of her children, like di- 
vine incense and sacred perfume: “as the 
dew of Hermon, and as the dew that de- 
scended upon the mountains of Zion.” She 
would then review, with them, their past 
conduct, and point out their obedience and 
disobedience. She would describe Satan and 
his fell spirits groaning and writhing in the 
vale of sorrow, a place of eternal torment, 
anguish, and unutterable wo, where there 
was “weeping, wailing, and gnashing of 
teeth,” which would be the lot of sinners, and 
the children of disobedience. But if they 
loved one another, if they loved and obeyed 
their parents, and their God, they would be 
the heirs of Heaven; a bright and glorious 
paradise, adorned with palaces of gold and 
Jasper, interminable walks of richest sapphire 
and porphyry; and in every season the most 
delicious fruit of every variety, overloading 
the trees of Paradise, and the boughs bend- 
ing and proffering their fair donations at the 
very breathing of desire. The purest and 
richest verdure, opronding luxuriantly over 
the plains; and the rose, the myrtle, and the 
jessamine, sending forth their sweet fra- 
grance upon every breeze; and fountains of 
limpid water gushing forth in refreshing 
streams, and meandering through the mag- 
nificence of the scene; where iniquity and 
sorrow, weeping and moaning are unknown; 
and universal peace, one pervading sentiment 
of love, joy, and supreme delight, reigns 
throughout the dominion of the blessed. 
Where angels and archangels, cherubim, and 
seraphim, and all the redeemed and heavenly 
host surrounded the throne of Light and 
Glory, and sang praises and anthems to the 
living God, saying “Alleluia! for the Lord 
God Omnipotent reigteth!” 

Earnestly did she strive to light up in their 
souls a pre and undying flame of love to 
their Creator, whose omniscient eye discern- 
ed every action, penetrated every recess of 
the heart; and told them, (the very soul of 





piety herself,) how much God loved little 
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ehildren, and rejoiced at their obedience. 
Deep and lasting were the impressions pro- 
duced upon himself and his little sisters; their 
hearts were united by the silver chains of 
affection, which have become more bright 
with the advance of life; and though all other 
early impressions have faded, one by one, 
from the tablet of the memory, these alone, 
written upon the heart with the sunbeam of 
maternal piety, seemed to have defied the 
ravages of time. How delightful, how in- 
structive, was her society! Anger, with its 
thousand furies, never invaded her bosom, nor 
did her lips ever utter the tones of violent 
peproedag if disobeyed, the pious rebuke, that 
sat upon her majestic brow, stung and goad- 


ed, like a scorpion, in the heart of the offender. 


. kindness, reason was the armor of her 
warfare. But she was rarely disobeyed; a 
being so pure, so full of sweetest love and 
godliness, by the sound of her voice, the light 
of her countenance, subdued every rude and 
turbulent emotion, tuned every chord into 
kindred sympathy, and all delighted to anti- 
cipate her will. The very name of mother 
is music to the savage and the christian ear; 
but when endowed with unfading virtues, the 
grandeur of pious love, moving "mm the very 
image.of a saint, what sublime and solemn 
feelings thrill through the heart! The fount 
of sensibility is broken up, and streams of 
heavenly ether gush: through every avenue 
of joyful and ecstatic bliss! From her early 
days, whatever the inclemency of the season, 
she was a faithful and constant attendant on 
the house of God; and the praises of her Re- 
deemer, and the harps of Zion were thé 
sweetest harmony to her soul. It was not 
merely the exterior that assumed the sem- 
blance of devotion; but the workings of 
genuine faith, the fervent prayer and adora- 
tion of the heart, sanctified by divine grace. 

She delighted in the society of the pious, 
and the sincere and faithful minister of the 
gospel; and was often pointed out by him to 
his flock, as an exemplary pattern of meek- 
ness and godliness, and a signal instance of 

e truth, power, and efiicacy of real religion. 

he pomp and splendor of the world, the 
magnificence of wealth and power, the tran- 
sient glitter of everchanging fashion, and the 
loud swell of unbridled mirth, had no charms 
to allure her heart from the current of its 
affections. She regarded all the hopes of 
earthly grandeur and happiness, as fantastic 
and delusive dreams—all the joys and trans- 
ports that gaudy pleasure promises, as tran- 
sient and fleeting as the summer’s cloud. 
The principle of change and transition is in- 
terwoven with every thing here below; “the 
grass withereth, the flower thereof fadeth 
away,” and men and empires partake the 
same instability. She longed for a more 
rmanent glory, a more enduring felicity. 
ith what enduring humility and kindness 
did she dispense charity:—her liberal hand 
was known far and wide, and the poor and 
needy thronged around her and were not 
denied. It was not the gift alone that threw 
such a charm upon the action; but the privacy, 
delicacy, and kindness, with which. she anti- 
cipated their wants and necessities. It was 
the duty of a chritian, and she gave drink to 
the thirsty, food to the hungry, clothed the 
naked, and blessed the Lord that she had 
wherewith to give. Often was she heard to 
say, that this grand stage of human action 
was but a state of probation, and all temporal 
possessions, but the adventitious gifts of 
Providence; that if the hand of charity and 
Christian love would only appropriate it with 
proper wisdom and discretion, there would 
be more than an abundance for all the wants 
and comforts of the whole human race. Just 
and glorious sentiment! What misery, suf- 
fering, sorrow, and humiljating distress, 
would it not relieve, did it but soften and 
warm the iron heart of the miser, and scatter 
the sordid and useless accumulation of his 
treasures! Did it but animate and pervade 
every bosom, what pride, unrelenting avarice, 









at the shrine of filthy lucre woul 
glorious sacrifice upon the altar’ 










the afflicted, and] 
pour out thé bal 
tidings of the’ 
with a sense of 





deep remorse and 
many a wea 4 
on the brink of 2 Aespair,. 
and courage;—scepticis 
delity itself was startled, 
The holy book of God wag, her constant 
companion; its promises, hex, delight, her 








hope, the anchor of her faith; and with what 
raptures did she drit at this glorious and 
inexhaustible fountain of, inspiration! Her 


vigorous mind was familiar with all.its trea- 
sures; and her warm and adoring hewyt ap- 
preciated and triumphed in the glad tidings 
which it proclaimed. She read and reflected 
upon it, not With the cold and captious spirit 
of criticism; but with the spirit and love of 
truth, and eyery doubt, ambiguity, and seem- 


ing inconsi vanished in the flood of 
light which the e of God opened ‘to her 
view. Often did she commend the beauty 


and invigorating efficacy of its contents. In 
hours of devotion, and on the bed of affliction, 
she dwelgin melting strains on the trying and 
awful struggles of those who were “made 
perfect through suffering;” upon the meek- 
ness and piety of Hannah; the awful grandeur 
and tragic scene of the Lamb of God, slain 
on Calvary; Paul’s magnificent description of 
the resurrection; and the numerous intcrest- 
ing and pathetic incidents and passages that 
brighten its sacred pages. For grandeur 
and precision of historic composition; truth, 








envious distinctions, and fierce contentions 


wisdor’, and -une. ring. philosophy: pure and 
sublime morality, and majestic and soul in- 
spiring eloquence,—she pointed here. For 
a profound and intimate knowledge of the 
human heart, its passions and propensities, 
its vile and noble qualities; of man in his 
dignity, elevation, and prosperity, in his 
affliction, sorrow, degradation, and adver- 
sity; of the hypocrite with the word of God 
upon his lips, his diabolical and odious devices, 
his terrible, eternal and awful doom; the 
vanity of human pride, arrogance, and self- 
glory, and the transitory nature of all sublu- 
nary bliss,—she pointed here. 

To this, also, she pointed as the only 
source that can heal the wounded spirit, bind 
up the broken heart, quench the thirsty soul, 
and secure a dear and cherished hope beyond 
the grave. After she had been long confined 
on the bed of sickness, she again recovered 
sufficient strength to attend her usual place 
of worship; whence she returned with her 
family, still feeble, and almost overcome with 
a sense of gratitude, that she had been ena- 
bled, again, to meet her pious friends, and 
join in holy prayer and fervent devotion in the 
church of God. It was in the autumn of the 
year; the yellow leaf dropped from the stately 
oak; the melancholy zephyrs glided through 
the pensive grove; and the whole face of na- 
ture assumed a mournful hue of sadness and 
decay. On this sabbath afternoon,.she was 
sitting in the old balcony, upon which the 
cedar and the majestic and drooping willow 
cast their softening shade, as she dwelt 
thoughtfully, for a while, upon the lofty 
mountains that bounded the distant view, 
and the placid stream that rolled its deep and 
solemn waters through the quiet and extended 
plain. Nature breathed through all her ele- 
ments, that man was doomed to perish. 
felt the solemn warning. She called her 
children to her side, and silence, solitude and 
tranquility threw a solemnity around the 
scene. ‘The deep tones of her #eiée, and the 
sweet irradiating beams of love, that bright- 
ened her countenance, foretold the emotions 
of the heart. And thus she spoke: ‘Dear 
children, I feel as if I should not be long of 
this world. God has been pleased to visit 


. . . 


good! She loved to enter se of 
mourning, as the is made 
better. She loved s of the 
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me with severe affliction, and mny feeble body 
can not long withstand the power of disease. 
My sufferings will soon be over, and I go to 
receive the reward of the faithful. You will 
now soon be all wn up, and I wish to give 
= my last advice, I feel it will be the last. 

0 you’see yonder sun, slowly sinking in the 
west? It is the same, that ‘beat upon the 
head of Jonah’; that shone on ‘the dial of 
Ahd?’Pthat ‘stood still in the valley of Aja- 
lon’; and that saw our Savior ‘going —_ 
doi ~ Lig@k upon it.as a memorial, 
ote iedece you = remeinber my ad- 
vice. ember your mother, when she 
shalkbe ore. fens and obey your fa- 
ther, dove one another, and do unto all men, 


as woul that they shduld do unto you. 
Live ho and fortify,y ourselves with the 
principles of virtue, t and religion, that 


they may, sustain” you in every condition in 
life. out virtue there is gq happiness. 


Beware of temptation; as you enter into the 
world, a thous agenyos of seduction will 
open around you, | voice singing at 
every. to allure you to ruin. All 
the; and wealth of*the world can 
not Pive you contentment; they will soon 
lose their charm, and the heart remain sad, 
Learning, science, and philosophy may in- 
vigorate, adorn, and elevate the mind; but 
religion alone can cleanse and purify the 
heart. Here,’ opening the family bible, 
which lay on her En, ‘you will find the truth 
and power.of this glorious religion. In pros- 
perity and health, it will sweeten every en- 
joyment; and in the dark hour of adversity, 
and on the bed of death, it will be your stay, 
your solace, your delight. In ail my trials 
and afflictions, its sovereign efficacy. has filled 
me with joy and transport, and endued my 
soul with fortitude. How great were the 
sufferings of Jesus, the blessed lamb of God, 
to redeem us from the bondage of sin and 
death! From Bethlehem to Calvary, what 
meekness, forbearance, purity, patience, sub- 
lime fortitude and indescribable lqye! Ac- 
cused by his enemies, crowned with thorns, 
mocked, scorned, betrayed, denied and for- 
saken; ‘sweating, as it were, great drops of 
blood’, and at last crucified by his blaspheming 
creatures. The veil of the temple was rent 
in twain, the earth quaked with convulsions, 
the rocks burst asunder, the sun withheld its 
light, and darkness covered the whole earth. 
But there was a voice heard on the holy 
mount, styingy ‘this_is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased’; and lo! he arose 
from the dead, laden with the spoils of death 
and hell, ascended to heaven in a cloud, to 
the bosom of God, and angels shouted for 
joy. ‘Lift up your heads, O ye gates! ye 
everlasting doors! that the King of glory 
may come in’, Yes, Christ has arisen, and 
the ‘voice of rejoicing is in the tabernacles 
of the righteous’, Dear children, be not 
weary in welldoing. O how long have | 
watched over your infant days, and prayed 
that you might know the blessings and con- 
solations of that religion, which a bleeding 
Savior has secured to all that put their trust 
inhim. ‘That, after a while, we may all meet 
again, where sickness, tears, and sorrow are 
unknown; ‘where the wicked cease from 
troubling and the weary are at rest’.” Here 
she ended with a lock of sweetness and affec- 
tion and retired to her chamber. O thou 
sweet and hallowed spirit of genuine religion! 
How can thy mysierious power change the 
carnal heart, and quicken it with the sensi- 
bility of every peaceful and ennobling virtue! 
Humble the proud, and exalt the meek! Pour 
the balm of sacred ointment into the heart of 
the dying and afflicted, and open to the soul, 
a transit toa blissful immortality! Thy sanc- 
tuary is open to all, while thy bright beams 
of celestial love glance on 

“Each human heart and countenance; 

Like hues and harmonies of evening, 

Like clouds in starlight widely spread, 

Like memory of music 

Like aught that for its grace may be 

Dear, and yet dearer for its mystery.” 

Her feeble constitution gradually sank 
under infirmity, and after a few months, she 
was again confined to her bed—disease tri- 
umphed over the powers of nature—and the 
fountain of life gave forth its last supply. She 
was conscious that her spirit was about to 
leave its earthly tenement; and she called her 
children and her family to her side, and told 
them, that she would soon be released from 
all her mortal suffering, and go to meet her 
Savior. She took a last solemnadieu. Her 
eyes closed: her — form lay stiff and mo- 
tionless, save a slight movement of her lips, 
as though her spirit held communion with 








some invisible being. At length, without 
any other motion, she faintly uttered, ‘Jesus! 
Jesus!’ then after a pause, faintly raising her 
hands, and a smile resting on her features, as 
a seraph on the bow of promise, ‘now I come’. 
She was no more! But thy memory will be 
dear as long as the heart beats with the pul- 
sations of life; while thou art gone to the 
saints in heaven, where 


“the Light himself shall shine 
and God's eternal day be thine!”’ 


Revealed, 
MALEENA. 
A STORY OF THE INDIANS, 

The light of the great spirit was retiring to 
rest beneath the waves. The red man be- 
held the lustre that played over the foliage of 
the forest trees, and joy arose in his heart, 
for he was happy. He had not then been 
duped by the hypocrite smiles of the pale fa- 
ces, nor had his ear been pierced by the thun- 
der of their fire weapons. By no heartless- 
ness and treachery, liad the wigwam been 
burnt;—by no human recklessness h-d his 
wife and children been murdered. The land 
of his fathers descended to him by the right 
of nature, and he worshipped the great spirit 
without fear or molestation. ‘The fire in the 
eyes of the red man had not then been extin- 
guished; his limbs were not enfeebled by the 
firewater of the white man; his heart was not 
sick with sad and continual remembrances of 
his wrongs. It was the unknown land in 
which he dwelt, and even tradition had not 
informed him of other men and other coun- 
tries. 

It was twilight, and darkness was chasing 
the particles of light that lingered over the 
Indian village to their thousand homes—the 
stars! On a mat before the wigwam, sat 
Ontwa;—his darkeyed sister, beside him, or- 
namented with shells, a deerskin mo¢casin; 
and the father, Ruchanah, gazed With the 
thoughtfulness of age on the sunset,scene. 
The spirit of silence succeeded the departure 
of the sun, and the village was scarcely dis- 
turbed by a murmur. Each Indian courted 
the breeze before his cabin, or approached his 
neighbor with the smile of peace on his lip. 
The hunters who had departed a few days 
before in search of buffaloes, had not yet 
come back, and the old chiefs and daughters 
were waiting anxiously their return, for the 
morrow was to bring a festival, 

The maidens were now looking toward the 
mountains for the signal blaze; but it was 
not until the anxious eyes had some of them 
drooped, that the fire was kindled. The 
light was intensely brilliant, and the maidens 
looked inquiringly for those who most con- 
cerned their feelings; and when the blaze on 
the mountain flickered, the song of joy was 
commenced, and continued for a long time. 
At length, a shout announced the arrival of 
the hunters at the village grounds. Various 
demonstrations of joy were visible among the 
fairer inhabitants, as the young men approach- 
ed; and the old men with that stoical indif- 
ference which is so marked a feauture in the 
Indian character, listened to the account of 
the captures, and, though betraying not the 
least emotion, were no doubt exceedingly 
gratified at the result of the expedition. 

The hunters soon deposited the captured 
buffaloes in secure places, and then departed 
to their respective wigwams. Ry this time 
the moon had made considerable progress in 
her course up the unclouded sky, and lighted 
the village so that every movement could 
distinctly be discovered. The young men 
having takea their evening meal, with their 
pipes smoking, could be seen advancing one 
after another to the wigwams which contain- 
ed the fair ones of their choice. Ontwa left 
his sister and departed to see his chosen one, 
and Taroonah, an adopted son of the chief of 
the tribe,entered the cabin as Ontwa departed. 

Ina village never beheld by any beings but 
red men—in a hut formed and fashioned by 
the savage—in a wilderness, where no ray of 
the divine light of civilization ever entered, 
imagine a young girl of seventeen summers! 
Her eyes, full, and enchanting, her fea- 
tures regular, and her whole appearance as 
exquisite and beautiful as the pencil of ima- 
gination can picture. Her education be- 
stowed upon her by custom and nature; her 
only knowledge to love and obey the lord of 
creation; her God the great and invisible 
spirit, whose eye unseen, sees; whose ear 
hears all things uttered; whose hand directs 
her feet in their every movement, and whose 

ower destroys the workings of the evil one. 
magine a being, too, with a heart as suscep- 
tible of hope and fear; of love and pain, and 
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one withal as pure and unpolluted, as a being 
could be whose heart had loved only one ob- 
ject, and whose soul had worshipped only 
the guardian God of the Indians. 

aleena was seated on a mat in the wig- 
wam, and as T'aroonah entered he noticed a 
gloomy countenance where he expected to 
find a cheerful one. He wondered much that 
she did not do more than extinguish the fire 
in his pipe—the customary Indian method of 
introducing a warm and social talk—he won- 
dered, too, at the loss of her wonted gaiety 
and sprightliness, and painful emotions har- 
rus the breast of Taroonah, and he was 
obliged to give ltis deep feelings utterance. 

W does the shadow of the dark hem- 
lock fall over Taroonah’s love? Is the heart 
of Maleena sad? Maleena is not forgetful 
of the Black Plume?’ 

At this last inquiry, Maleena started, and 
pressing back with her hands the long hair 
which partially veiled her face, she looked 
seriously upon her lover: for she well remem- 
bered that the black plume had been given to 
him for his bravery, when he was adopted 
son of the chief,—and she was far from wish- 
ing to look gloomy when she remembered 
that the bravest youth of the tribe was with 
her. 

‘Hast thou heard the wolf howl tonight?’ 
inquired Maleena. 

‘No! love,’ answered he, ‘what shakes the 
faith of the maiden?’ 

It was now that Maleena was still more 
sensibly awakened to her situation, and she 
told what pressed so heavily upon her spirits, 

‘Taroonah! the dark spirit of my dreams 
has haunted here tonight. The departed, 
traitorous rival, Sakamas, has been in my 
presence like a dream;—his face has been 
skulking into the cabin, and a cloud has pas- 
sed over the sun of Maleena’s words, for she 
has heard the step of somgone near the hut 
—cshe has listened to the rattling of a quiver, 
anda serpent lies in the path of Taroonah 
and his love.’ 4 

‘Child! fear not. The strong arm of”T'a- 
roonah will strike away the arrow of harm! 
Fear not!—Taroonah, sits by the side of his 
Maleena, and the serpent dare not hiss be- 
fore his feet, for fear.’ 

The conversation continued for some time 
without much incident, when T'aroonah, ob- 
serving that Ontwa was returning from a dis- 
tant part of the village, departed, after bid- 
ding farewell to Majeena. He had not gone 
far on his way, however, before a shrill cry 
of distress turned him back to the hut which 
he had just left. Quick as a bird flies to the 
nest of her young, when their cry is heard, 
so quick did ‘Taroonah approach the wigwam 
of his love. As he entered, an Indian hurri- 
ed out. Taroonah struck at him with a 
knife, but slipping on the damp grass, he fell, 
and was only able to wound the Indian on 
the ancle, which did him so little injury that 
he was able to escape. 

Taroonah was raising his betrothed, whose 
neck exhibited the marks of a murderer’s 
hand, when Ontwa rushed in, having heard 
the shriek, and with the fury of a tiger seized 
on Taroonah, who was perfectly silent; while 
the old man who had been awakened by the 
noise, summoning all his strength, approach- 
ed the scene confused and disconcerted—a 
scene, the whole of which transpired in a 
single moment. Maleena, now awake to 
her situation, implored her brother to release 
her lover. No entreaties, however, prevail- 
ed,—he had received intimations that Taroo- 
nah devised a hellish piot of wickedness, but 
till then had given it nocredence. Now, he 
was satisfied that the information, though 
mysteriously sent was true;—and Taroonah 
was taken into custody by several Indians 
who had hastened to the spot, and was to 
wait till the morrow for the sequel of his 
fortune. 

As soon as Taroonah was taken away, Ma- 
leena endeavored to explain the mystery; 
but it was all in vain, her brother resolved 
to appeal to the council: this was all that 
could satisfy the ardent temperament of a 
brother whose love for his sister was intense, 
and who well knew the power of her beauty. 
In vain did she plead in the unsophisticated 
] age of nature—in vain she endeavored 
to the mind of Ontwa from the suspicion 
that Taroonah had formed the plot. It was 
all in vain, and the weeping Maleena waited 
anxiously for the dawn of the morrow. 

The gray light of the morning had given 
way to the bright light of-the sun, when On- 
twa called the council, to decide-upon the 
affair of the preceding night. The venera- 


ble old men heard all parties . ' Ontwa 
declared the situation in which he found his 
sister, and told of the information he had re- 
ceived. Ruchanah declared what he saw, 
and corroborated the statement of Ontwa; 
and Maleena implored the council to be leni- 
ent, alleging many reasons to defeat an un- 
favorable decision. Taroonah told the facts 
—but ali was not sufficient for his acquittal; 
—he was condemned to be shot by six In- 
dians. Thus was the bridal day to be con- 
verted into one of sorrow and disappcint- 
ment. Malena implored for a mitigation of 
the punishment, but the council had decided 
—their decision was imperative. 

Taroonah said nothing in extenuation, 
nothing in his own behalf. He felt that glow 
of pride and manliness which innocence ever 
feels when about to suffer; and which with 
the Indians, in whatever circumstances, 
whether suffering under guilt or innocence, 
is ever scusiteved daring and noble. The 
time for his execution had arrived; the exe- 
cutioners were ready, and many of the tribe 
were present. The chief, who had adopted 
Taroonah, bowed down his head, and his 
eyes closed with a consciousness of disgrace 
received. All blushed to think that the 
youth of the black plume was transformed 
into abase assassin. The arrows were cho- 
sen;—Maleena stood near the tree to which 
her lover was bound; she believed him inno- 
cent, and was warching every movement 
of the executioners,—and when they raised 
their bows, a shrill whoop rose beyond. the 
wigwaims, and two or three Indians dragged 
forward the old rival Sakamas, who had trai- 
torously deserted his tribe, and who had 
come the night before the festival, for the 
express purpose of murdering Maleena. His 
ancle was bound up with leaves, and thus 
was the whole affair illuminated: Instead of 
the noble Taroonah, Sakamas was bound to 
the tree, and suffered that punishment which 
had well nigh veen the destruction of an in- 
nocent and brave youth. The festival was 
thus rendered happy to the Indian, and many 
a bridal song was chanted by the maidens, 
nor was that of Maleena and Taroonah, less 
rapturously, for the circumstances which had 
preceded.—Hartford Pearl. 





Presence or Minp.—There is perhaps 
no human-excellency more desirable, or of 
more general utility, than that faculty which 
enables us to act with coolness and dglibera- 
tion in a sudden case of emergency, or what 
is usually denominated presence of mind.— 
All who have been celebrated as heroes, 
orators, statesmen, adventurers, or skilful 
mariners, have been rem@rkable for this par- 
ticular virtue; nor is it possible for us to 
conceive of a situation in life where it is not 
in a greater or less degree, desirable. How 
often has it changed the fate of the battle 
field!—by it, how often has the skilful mari- 
ner saved his bark from destruction, and how 
many valuables have been sacrificed that 
might have been saved by its exercise! In 
short, it may be considered the basis of true 
courage, being opposed to deeds of rashness 
on the one hand, and cowardice on the oth- 
er. 

A striking instance of this virtue was wit- 
nessed by the author during the. winter of 
1815, on our northern frontiers. As a de- 
tachment of the American army were march- 
ing from Lewistown to Buffalo, their way for 
several miles lay along the banks of Niaga- 
ra River. It being about the breaking up 
of winter, andas the snow was some two 
or three feet deep in the traveled road, its 
surface had been exceedingly uneven in.con- 
sequence of what are usually termed pitch 
holes. As there were several teams ficcom- 
panying the detachment, several of the offi- 
cers who were traveling on foot, frequently 
took their seats upon the sleighs and wagons 
to rest their weary limbs. 

Col. R. of the infantry, having taken his 
seat with several others upon a sleigh load- 
ed with bags of flour, which follewing the 
windings of the road, frequently approached 
within two or three feet of the rivers’s bank. 

As the team was moving ona brisk trot, 
when approaching near the bank, it happen 

ed to pass a pitch hole, and the Colone 
thrown from his seat. He pitched nti 
over the bank, which was nearly icu- 
lar about twenty feet, without an thing to 
impede his fate. The current of the river 
being at the —_ very swift, and filled with 
floating ice, he was at once given up for lost. 
All who witnessed the occurence stood pet- 















rified with horfror, excepting the teamster, 




















who was a youth of twenty years of age 
No sooner did he discern him cast from 
seat, than leaping upon the ground, he took 
the lines from the horses, and cutting the 
reins with his knife, cast one end over the 
bank, holding the other in his hand. 

- The Colonel having been caught by a 
small root, saved himself for a moment from 
being carried away a thecurrent. But this 

iving way, just as the line was cast over, 

must have been inevitably lost had it not 
been for this timely assistance with which he 
was rescued from his perilous condition.— 
On the arrival of the troops at Buffalo, the 
circumstance was related to the commander 
in chief, who replied, “bring that teamster 
to me; he will make a good general.” The 
rustic teamster was accordingly introduced 
to him and receiveda lieutenant’s commis- 
sion, After serving through the war with 
honor to himself, he was gradually promoted 
till he became a colonel, in which capacity 
le still serves.—Baptigt Rep. 





To Yourn.—One of the most valuable 
habits of life, is that of completing every un- 
dertaking. The mental dissipation in which 
persons of talent often indulge, and to which 
they are perhaps more prone than others, is 
destructive beyond what can readily be ima- 
gined. A man who has lost the power of 
prosecuting a task the moment its novelty is 
gone, or it becomes encumbered with diffi- 
culty, has reduced his mind into a state of the 
most lamentable and wretched imbecility. 
His life will inevitably be one of shreds and 
patches. The consciousness of not having 
persevered to the end of any special under- 
taking, will hang over him like a spell, and 
will paralyze all his energies; and he will at 
last believe, that however feasible his plans 
he is fated never to succeed. The habit of 
finishing ought to be formed in early youth. 





Sream is the only means of emperor ieee 
the conveyance of passengers,)which is now 
used on the Frenchtown and Newcastle rail 
road, One engine is sufficient to draw the 
whole train of cars which carry all the pas- 
sengers traveling between the two cities of 
Baltimore and Philadelphia. This mode of 
transportation is very rapid, and as experience 
proves, is equally safe. On some o€casions 
the cars go at the rate of one mile per minute, 
This celerity of movement exceeds that on 
the Liverpool and Manchester railway, whose 
expedition has been so much celebrated. The 
other day was witnessed the novel spectacle 
of two steam cars in motion at the same time; 
a third engine was in the depot at Newcastle. 
The length of the rail road is sixteen miles; 
the time of passing it, on an average, about 
fortytwo minutes! 





Arrecrep Dienrty.—I dread the appoach 
of one of your men of dignified manner, one 
who, with no real dignity of character, en- 
deavors to supply its want by an affectation 
of superiority in his deportment. He is stiff 
and awkward, vastly wise and forbidding; he 
takes you by the hand, if he can stoop to such 
a condescension, and shakes it with all the 
formality and precision of a piece of mecha- 
nism.» He endeavors to impart a dignity to 
his conversation, and he speaks of trifles 
light as air. €very word is weighed as it 
comes from the mouth; every expression de- 
liveredas if he were delivering an oration. 
The presence of such @ man is cold and chil- 
ling, and repulsive, as that of an iceberg.— 
I would as soon avoid the one as the other. 
— Constellation. 


Remarkas_~ Doc.—A female servant at 
Berlin, having been sent to wash some linen 
in the river, the ice broke, and the girl dis- 
appeared under water. She afterwards rose 
to the surface and called for help, but again 
sank, She appeared a second time above 
the water, when her master’s dog seizing 
her handkerchief, dragged her upon the ice, 
which again broke; the handkerchief became 
untied, and the unfortunate girl again disap- 
peared. She rose for the third time, and 
grasped one of the dog’s ears. The faithful 
animal then seized her ~ hy arm, and drag- 
ged her tothe bank. The dog has since be- 
come so much attached to the servant that 
he refuses to quit her for an instant. 








It is stated that a new property has been 
diseovered in Zinc—that of neutralizing the 
effects of laudanum. It is expected to su- 
supercede the use of the stomach pump, 
as being a more ready and effective agent. 
—~Eng. Paper. 








EpucaTion ayp INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS, 
—Gov. Thomas, of Maryland, in his late mes- 
sage, makes the following remarks on educa- 
tion and internal improvements: 


“In vain do-we boast of a government of 
equal liberty, if a large portion of our fellow 
citizens be incapable of appreciating its ad- 
vantages. In vain do we talk of equality, 
while the light of science sheds its beams 
upon the minds of a few only of our citizens. 
In vain do we calculate upon the perpetuity 
of our free and happy form of government, if 
those who come after us, shall be too unlet- 
tered to learn from the instructive pages of 
history, its origin and its great comparative 
advantages, The strength, prosperity, and 
general wellbeing of all republics, emphati- 
cally depend upon the virtue and intelligence 
of the great body of the people; and in a 
government so purely republican as ours, 
where it is not only the right but the duty of 
every citizen, at short intervals, to exercise 
his full and equal share of the severeign pow- 
er, it would seem to be peculiarly the duty 
of the body politic to take care that every 
one shall have the means afforded of becom- 
ing capable of exercising that power, and 
performing that duty understandingly. The 
mental capabilities of her youth, constitute 
the richest mine; the greatest resource of the 
state; assuredly then, we should provide that 
this mine be worked, that this great resource 
be developed. How often do we see youths 
of superior natural endowments, who might 
become, if educated, the pride and ornament 
of their country, growing up in ignorance and 
vice, because their parents happen to be too 
poor to furnish the means of educating them? 
and how many instances of this sortywill not 
our state afford? Superior intellectual capa- 
city is peculiar to no class; to no particular 
description of persons; and consequently is 
oftener to be found in the cottage, than in 
the palace—most frequently occurring antong 
the most numerous class. 

“Next to the promotion of virtue and gen- 
eral diffusion of knowledge, it appears to us, 
that there is no more noble task—none more 
worthy the patriotic exertions of a republi- 
can people, or their representatives, than that 
of improving the conveniences, and facilita- 
ting the means of social and commercial in- 
tercourse, 

~ “Looking into history, we shall find those 
portions, both of the ancient and modern 
world, most renowned for the cultivation of 
the arts of peace, or which have transmitted 
to posterity, or now exhibit the brightest 


examples of wealth, prosperity of liberal in- 


stitutions, or in which we see the nearest ap- 
proximation to the only true and legitimate 
ends of government—the happiness and pros- 
perity of the people—have ever been most 
distinguished for works ef this description. 

“Could Egypt ever have been what she 
once was, the hone of myriads of happy and 
prosperous human beings,—the chosen seat 
of the arts, elegance, literature and refine- 
ment—the storehouse and granary of the 
world,—but for her numerous channels of 
intercommunication——her noble works of in- 
ternalimprovement? But for these, could so 
vast an empire have + py Mey map the then 
condition of the world? But for these, would 
it not have fallen to pieces by its own weight? 
Could sympathies and affections have been 
kept alive between its various parts, but for 
the easy, free, and frequent intercourse of all 
her citizens, by means of her internal im- 
provements? 

Look to Holland—to France—to England, 
see the striking contrast in favor of the lib- 
erty, prosperity and happiness of their people, 
when comparad with the neighboring nations; 
and see, too, their great progress in, and still 
zeélous prosecution of, internal improve~ 
ments.’ 





Squarine THE Crrciz.—This problem, 
which has occupied the attention of the 
scientific men for ages, but yet never has 
been satisfactorily solved in a mathematical 
manner—we learn from the American Senti- 
nel, has at length approximated to a great 
degree of accuracy by a —_ experiment, 
From a piece of carefully rolled sheet brass, 
a gentleman had cut a circle of 1.9 inches in 
diameter, and a square of 1.7. These he 
weighed, and found alike heavy. Being 


therefore of the same weight, and of the | &* 


same thickness, the surfaces of the square 
and circle must also be the same. Squares 
are tberefore to circles as 17 to 19.— 
Journal, 


LITERARY INQUIRER: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Lorp Bacon tae Liett or ms Ace.— 
The great defect of ancient learning was, 
that imagination prevailed over Teason. A 
wrong direction was given to intellectual 
pursuits, from which the world has scarcely 
yet recovered. ‘The philosophy of Aristotle, 
a man of such singular talent and acuteness, 
that he acquired in letters a dominion more 
unbounded than his pupil Alexander ever ob- 
tained over the bodies of men—his extrava- 
gant theories and mystical notions, veiled in 
an obscure and unintelligible jargon, were 
read in every tongue, and occupied, to the 
exclusion of almost every other study, the 
learned of Europe, Asia, and Africa. Down 
to the sixteenth century, his physics, meta- 
physics, and dialectics, were read with equal 
avidity at Oxford or Constantinople, Paris or 
Samareand. In vaindid Pope Innocent III. 
prohibit their study. In vain were the awful 
thunders of the Vatican leveled at that sys- 
tem of mental despotism, which an absurd 
philosophy had acquired over the minds of 
men, Disputations and glossaries were still 
composed by priests, in the fruitless effort to 
render “‘darkness visible;” and statutes were 
adopted in Catholic universities, requiring 
professors to obligate themselves by anoath, 
to teach none other than the philosophy of 
Aristotle. Thus, though the Pope held the, 
souls of men in bondage, he covld not de- 
throne Aristotle in the schools, where he 
continued to reign triumphant, till the dis- 
covery ofthe art of printing. John Faustus, 
though said to have been leagued with the 
devil, broke the spell of the mighty enchanter. 
A new light flashed across the fields of sci- 
ence, hitherto involved in darkness and peo- 
pled with airy phantoms. Genuine philgso- 
phy revived, und reagon resumed her sway. 
Luther triumphed over the bulls of the Pope, 
and the power of Charles V. Ramus disputed 
the truth of Aristotle’s theories; but jt is a 
fact illustrative alike of’ the character ofthe 
age, and of the pertinacity with whielt the 
human mind clings to long established opin- 
ions, however false or absurd, that the par- 
lianent of France, under Francis I., pro- 
nounced him to be “impudent, insolent, and 
a liar,” and commanded him not to read his 
own work, Copernicus demonstrated the 
true nature of the planetary system. Gilbert 
examined the laws of the magnetic attrac- 
tion, and reduced them toa science. Fran- 
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Curistorer Corvumsus.—The life of Co- 
lumbus affords,us a striking proof of the im- 
portance of untiring exertions in the pursuit 
of a desirable object. It should lead us to 
hope that though we may be blessed with no 
extraordinary privileges, yet by @ proper 
economy of time, and by well improving the 
opportunities afforded, we may raise ourselves 
to some good degree of emin@hce, This 
great man sprang om a fumily so very ob- 
scure, that little notice istaken of it, more 
than to trace his origin, Hewas pot placed 
at an institution of learning, to td educated, 
and then itted without hardghip'to enter 
on a learned profession. His was 
far different rq@@bout the intélligence 
we have of him, we find hith ifthe capacity 
ofa sailor boy. e fatttical pur- 
suits whilé’a continued in 













this rugged sch greater part of 
his life. Yet amidst his ardnot® duties as a 
mariner, he found fithe to acquainted 
with geography, ono d many other 


branches of learhing not usually stu wo Md 







persons of his occupation. hestwo for- 
mer branches of learningye. excel- 
led. And who is not hed at t its 


of his exertions and acquirements? Thecon- 
tinent of Afnerica will*stand an everlasting 
monument of the value of his mental efforts, 
and of his indefatigable perseverance in the 
execution ofthis plans. Does not the history 
of Columbus’exemplify this sentiment? But 
liad not nature done more for him than for 
others? Had she not lavished upofyhim her 
most profuse favors? Be it so; yet what 
would all the natural powers of his mind 
have availed him, had he neglected their cul- 
tivation? 

It is not, however, probable that Columbus 
possessed any greater natural powers of 
mind, than do many young men of the oe 
entday. It was his taste for study, and the 
severe discipline to which he subjscted his 
mind, and his inflexible determination to ac- 
complish his object, which placed him upon 
an eminence so much above ordinary men.— 
But was he not designed by providence to 
accomplish a particular work? Is it then 
characteristic of the divine economy to raise 
men to eminence, without calling into effort 
their own powers} 

It is an established fact, that as in the 
body,so in the mind, proper exercise stre - 





cis Bacon, however, gave the finishing blow 
to scholastic absurdities, and dashed in pie- 
ces the visionary theories of all preceding 
ages. ‘True, the strife about names and es- 
sences had measurably ceased; for mankind 
had become tired of “learned trifling and sol- 
emn folly;” but this splendid genius alone had 
the boldness to brush away the subtleties that 
had held the minds of men in chains for two 
thousand years, and to begin, in his own ex- 
pressive language, “asking questions of na- 
ture.” He saw both the vanity and useless- 
ness of speculative philosophy. He could 
trace no connection between the sciences and 
the arts. Nature’s laws had not been exam- 
ined, the properties of matter had not been 
rg and the laws of motion, though 
partially known, had been applied to no use- 
ful purposes. He, therefore, saw the neces- 
sity, not only of abolishing the old temple 
dedicatad to science, but of erecting a new 
one, and in his Vovum Organon he sketched 
the plan with a master’s hand. The great 
principle which characterizes this work is, 
that the bounds of useful knowledge can only 
be extended by patiently collecting and bring- 
ing together facts, acquired by actual exper- 
iments on the substances of nature, or by a 
close observation of her laws. By him, a 
rational employment of the faculties was dis- 
covered and explained; and mankind were 
astonished, that, in their eager pursuit of 
phantoms, philosophers had never before 
thought of stopping to examine the qualities 
and useful purposes of air, earth, and water 
—of vegetal les and minerals—of the innu- 
merable substances provided by a beneficent 
creator for their benefit. Alfred was justly 
called the great, and William I. the con- 
queror; but it was reserved for Francis Bacon 
to merit the more honorable appellations of 
“prophet of the arts,” “father of experimen- 
tal philosophy,” “priest of nature’s myste- 
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We love music for the buried hopes, the 
rnered memories, the tender feelings it can 
summon with its tones. 


A wise man is never less alone, than when 
he is alone: Munquam minus solus, quam cum 


ens its powers, and enables it to accomplish 
more than it otherwise would be able to ef- 
fect.—Zion’s Advocate. 


Sounps mape sy Insecrs.—-No insects 
have the power of producing sound by the 
mouth; they do not breathe through the 
mouth, and consequently have no power of 
producing sounds by that organ. The sounds 
are produced either by the quick vibration of 
the wings, or by beating on their own bodies, 
or other hard substances, with their mandi- 
bles, or their feet. ‘The sound of the bee is 
produced by the vibration of its wings in the 
air. The cricket, when it is disposed to be 
merry, beats time with its mandibles against 
its head and horny sides, in the same manner 
as a human being, when in good spirits or 
idle, drums with his fingers on the table. 
There is a sound which has often struck ter- 
ror into the souls of the superstitious, and 
which is frequently heard behind the ceiling, 
called the death watch. This has been as-~ 
certained to be caused by a small species of 
wood beetle, and most probably in the same 
way as the cricket produces its sound, by 
beating with its feet on the wood. 








PareNTAL InpirrFeRENCE.—-“There are 
those,” says Mr James, “who seem to regard 
their children as pretty, living playthings, 
that must be well taken care of, and taught 
by somebody or other, whatever will set them 
off to the best advantage; but as to any idea 
of the formation of their character,and any of 
that deep and painful and almost everwhelm- 
ing solicitude which arises from @lear per- 
ception, and powerful impression of a prob- 
able connection between the child's destiny 
and the parent’s conduct—to all this they are 


utter strangers. Many show far 
more intense solicitude the developi 

of their plants, far more anxi t 
the fi e and color of a , or the 
size and flavor of their fruit, (fnust 
we not say many) parents the de- 


velopment of mind, in a child. R 





A mediocrity of fortune, with a gentleness 
of mind will preserve us from fear or envy; 
which is a desirable condition, for no man 











| solus.—Swirt. 





wants power to do mischief. 
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BRITISH LITERATURE, 
Biographical and Critical History of the Literature 
of the last Fifty Years. 

BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 

(Continued from page 75.) 

Burnxs.—The poet whose character I have 
endeavored to delineate was highly born and 
wel! educated; the poet of whom I am now 
to write was, by birth, a peasant, and his 
education’ was according to his station.— 
Robert Burns was born on the banks of the 
Doon, near the old kirk of Alloway, 25th 
January, 1759: his early years were spent in 
toil too.seyere for even his vigor of body; he 
threshed in the barn, reaped, mowed, and 
held the plough, before lie was fifteen; nor 
when he grew up to manhood did this drudg- 
ery promise to end in ease and comfort. Such 
was his untoward fortune, that he saw noth- 
ing better for him, he eaid, in looking down 
the dim vista of futurity, than the moil of a 

alley, slave, and the old age of a public men- 

icant. ‘The light of poesie dawned on him 
amid all this darkness; his sensibility was 
deep; his passions overflowing and strong; 
and he loved—nay, we may say, adored, 
whatever was gentle and beautiful. He had 
an eloquent word and an inspired song for 
every fair face that smiled on him; and a 
witty saying and a fierce lampoon for every 
rustic who thwarted or contradicted him. He 
imputed his first inspiration to love: the love- 
liness and simplicity of a young girl, who 
reaped in harvest by his side, drew forth his 
first song; and his latest was addressed to a 
haughtier and higher beauty, to whom he had 
once in vain poured out the richest incense 
the muse had to offer. It is remark worthy, 
that the most natural and impassioned songs 
in the whole compass of our literature were 
written by a ploughman lad in honor of the 
rustic lasses around him. 

While his father lived, he wrought under 
his direction with a willing and anxious hand; 
and when he' died, he wrought with the same 
diligence to support his mother and_ his 
brothers and sisters, who, but for his help, 
had been desolate. Barren ground, bad sea- 
sons, and bad seed, united to render his toils 
unavailing: his passions, too, became his 
enemies, and he saw nothing better for him 
than to emigrate to the West Indies, and 
under a kindlier sun endeavor to mend his 
fortunes. Before his departure, however, he 
determined to publish his poems and songs; 
but there were no Tonsons or Murrays in 
Kyle; there were, nevertheless, Aikens, Ham- 
iltons, and Parkers, who so effectually aided 
his views, that he was enabled, in July, 1786, 
to send forth a little volume, laden with all 
his hopes, to the world. » Néver was _ poet’s 
song received with so much affection, and 
even rapture. The volume, we may say, 
flew from cottage to hall, and from hall to 
castle; the farmer at his plough, the shep- 
herd with his flock, the country maiden at 
her wheel, were not less moved than were the 
well educated, the college bred, the high 
born, and the fardescended. Nor was it any 
wonder, for the poems were all life and en- 
ergy, and bore the impress of a warm heart 
and a mind of the highest order. They 
abounded with passions and opinions fresh 
from nature; contained vivid pictures of do- 
mestic happiness, rustic gladness, and the 
raptures of innocent love. ‘The wit of the 
clouted shoe was there without its coarse- 
ness; there was a prodigality of humor, but 
no grossness; a pathos ever natural and 
manly; a social tenderness that readily allied 
itself with mirth; and a sublime morality 
which, avoiding moroseness, sought to soothe 
and elevate. ‘To a love of human nature he 
added an affection for the flowers of the val- 
ley, the fowls of the air, and the beasts of the 
field: he acknowledged the tie of social sym- 
pathy which bound his heart to all created 
things, and carried his universal good will so 
far, as toentertain hopes of universal redemp- 
tion, and the restoration of the doomed spirits 
to power and lustre. All this, and much 
more, was told in the language of humble 
life, in a dialect reckoned barbarous by schol- 
ars, but which, coming from the lips of in- 
spiration, became classic and elevated. 

The name of Burns, and the fame of his 
poetry, flashed like sunshine over the land, 
and, as Byron said of himself, he lay down to 
sleep obscure, andawoke eminent, The first 
scholars of Scotland eourted his aequaintance; 
and the highest and the lowest names in the 
country were huddled together in the sub- 
scription for a new edition of his works. He 
was invited to Edinburgh, where Blair called 
him the Lowland Ossian; Burnet took him to 





his evening parties, where he drank wine out 
of bottles wreathed with flowers, in the man- 
ner of the ancients; Mackenzie handed him 
to a wider fame in a generous critique; and 
the duchess of Gordon admired his wit, and 
took his ari as she walked from the drawing 
room to the supper table. The inspired 
peasant of the west was received and enter- 
tained as a sort of wonder; he was exhibited 
at the tables of the great, that they might 
make merry with’ him, as the lords of the 
Philistines with Samson; the lords nodded 
approbation to the sallies of his wit, and ladies 
set round him in ring, fanning his forehead 
with their plumes, surprised with his untu- 
tored eloquence, Some pension, post, or 
place, was expected by the country to be 
bestowed on the poet: one wrote to him that 
the government would surely do something; 
a second hinted at royal patronage; while a 
third, wiser than any, whispered, “return to 
the fanners and the furrowed field, and be 
independent.” He was praised, caressed, 
and feasted, till the taste for things rustic 
was cloyed, and men desired to see something 
new; lords and ladies neglected to invite him; 
and when they met him by chance, saluted 
him coldly, or passed him with averted eyes. 
He stayed for nearly a whole year in Edin- 
burgh, and seeing at last that his hopes were 
vain, retired in deep anger and disgust to 
Nithsdale; took the farm of Ellisland from 
Miller of Dalswinton; married Jean Armour, 
and resolved to be prudent and laborious. 
But all his speculations regarding indepen- 
dence were doomed to be unfortunate: the 
farm required more attention than the poet 
was disposed to bestow on it; he resigned 
it; accepted a situation in the excise, and 
lived in the hopes of rising to the station of 
supervisor. “The luckless star that ruled 
his lot” interposed; he felt, as the world now 
feels, that his country had neglected him; 
and, in the bitterness of disappointed hope, 
spoke too freely about freedom, the natural 
dignity of genius, and the fame which talents 
bring, compared to the rank which a king 
bestows. He was given to understand that 
his hopes of preferment were blasted; and his 
continuing in his humble office depended on 
his silence. He survived this degradation a 
year or more, but never held up his head 
again; he died in the summer of 1796, more 
of a broken heart than of any other illness. 

In person, Burns was tall, well made, and 
muscular, and of such strength and activity, 
that few could match him in the toil which 
husbandry requires. His forehead was broad, 
his hair inclining to curl, his visage very 
swarthy, his eyes lerge, dark, and Justrous, 
and his voice deepand manly. Asa poet he 
stands in the first rank. His conceptions are 
all original; his thoughts are new & weighty; 
his style unborrowed; and he owes no honor 
to the subjects which his muse selected, for 
they are ordinary and such as would have 
tempted no poet, save himself, to sing about. 
All he has wnitten is distinguished by a hap- 
py carelessness; a fine elasticity of spirit; and 
a singular felicity of expression—by the ar- 
dor of an impassioned heart and the vigor of 
a clear understanding. His language is fa- 
miliar, yet dignified; careless, yet concise; 
he sheds a redeeming light on all he touches; 
whatever his eye glances on rises into life and 
beauty. Of beauty itself, he has written with 
more fervor and inspiration than all other 
modern poets put together; the compliments 
he pays are destined to live while we have 
loveliness in the land: 


There's nought but care on every. han’ 
In every liour that passes, 

What signifies the life o’ man, 
An’ ’twere na for the lasses! 

Auld Nature swears the lovely dears 
Her noblest work she classes; 

Her ’prentice ban’ she tried on man, 
And then she made the lasses, 


He is the poet of freedom as well! as of 
beauty; his song of the Bruce, his ‘““Man’s a 
man fora’ that,” and others of the same mark, 
will endure while the language lasts. Peace 
be with his great and injured spirit! 

Craper.—lI have seen a long and inge- 
nious critical comparison drawn between 
Burns and Crabbe; the resemblance lay most 
in the writer’s fancy, for in all, save humility 
of subject, they are unlike. Burns flies, 
Crabbe creeps; the Scotsman 1s all fiery en- 
ergy, buoyant feeling, and kindly sympathy 
with the woes and joys of man; the English- 
man is a,cold and remorseless dissector, who 
pauses, with the streaming knife in his hands, 
to explain how strongly the blood is tainted, 
what a gangrene is in the liver, how com- 
Lan ge the sources of health are corrupted, 
and that the subject is a thorough bad one. 


The former mourns over human frailty; the 
latter crucifies it. Yet those who like to 
look at the sad estate into which husbandmen 
have fallen in these our latter days of “tolls 
and taxes,” and compare the peasant pacified, 
but not filled, with the parish spoon, sitting 
with his children in the dust, 
Half mad, half fed, half sarkit, 

with those strong herved yeomen, and their 
grass fields, cows, and cottages, who twanged 
their victorious bows at Agincourt, may con- 
sult George Crabbe. 

He was born in the year 1754, at Aldbo- 
rough, in Suffolk; received a classical educa- 
tion at Cambridge; studied surgery with the 
intention of practising it, but, not succeeding, 
turned his thoughts on the church. In the 
church, men sometimes rise by merit; more 
frequently by patronage: to secure the latter, 
Crabbe wrote and published, in the year 1783, 
a poem called ‘The Village.’ He commenced 
as he concluded; he is the poet of reality, and 
of reality in humble life; he discards at once 
all the illusions of the muse, and sing’ “the 
honest, open, naked truth.” ‘To him, the 
daisy of Burns, covered with beauty and 
diffusing fragrance, would have been but a 
weed; and the mouse, surrounded with ima- 
ges of moral sympathy, and even terror, a 
creature worthy of the hobnailed heel and 
the “murdering pattle.” His views in verse 
are thus expressed in ‘The Village’: 


The village life, and every eare that reigns 
O’er youthful peasants and declining swains; 
What labor yields, and what, that labor past, 
Age in its hour of languor finds at last; 
What form the real picture of the poor, 
Demand a song—the muse can give no more. 


He goes on to say, that the muses of old 
sung of happy rustics, because they were 
unacquainted with the sorrows of their con- 
dition; for his own part, he disdains to hide 
the ills of life under poetic trappings, and re- 


solves 
To paint the cot 
As truth will paint it, and as bards will not. 


That he saw only misery and depravity in 
the rustics around him, was, we suspect, the 
fault of his own eyes; for our part, we con- 
sider that happiness is pretty equally diffused 
among the children of men; the hind, when 
he has turned his stipulated number of fur- 
rows, goes home rejoicing; the dairy maid, 
when she surveys her ranks of bowls, mant- 
ling with yellow cream, or sees the rich but- 
ter follow the plunges of the churn staff; nay, 
the ragged mortal who sweeps a crossing, 
and with a piteous face holds out the reliques 
of an old hat to catch the halfpence pitched, 
not given, hy the hasty passerby, are all as 
happy, perhaps happier than ministers of 
state, or lords of high degree approaching 
the throne, and whispering 

A secret word or twa, man. 
I know not what Fox, and Burke, and John- 
son, thought of ‘The Village,’ and the lazar 
house pictures which it contained; but this 
is certain, the author obtained a small ap- 
pointment in the church, and silenced for 
27 years the stern tongue of his muse. 

He had been forgotten by poets and critics 
when he published ‘The Parish Register,’ 
and in the year 1810, burst out upon the world 
with ‘The Borough,’ a poem; it was found 
that time had increased his intensity of ob- 
servation; had sharpened his sense of char- 
acter, and improved his manner of communi- 
cating his notions to the world; but had not 
brightened the moral darkness of his early 
landscapes, nor shown him, with Burns, how 
much happiness and virtue the roofs of fifty 
smoking cabins covered. Almshouses, hos- 
pitals, and prisons, with their paupers, their 
diseases, and their felons, are subjects little 
grateful to poetry. In this work—strong as 
it is in originality of character, and brief, 
clear, and decided, as most of its pictures are 
—the poet mistook, or eluded, the aim and 
purpose of poetry. He has given a Newgate 
calendar in verse. If, weary with work, and 
sick of the cares of the world, we seek con- 
solation in Crabbe, as we do in almost all 
other poets, instead of being soothed and 
elevated above our nature with the divinity 
of song, we should think of the grave—of a 
sixpenny leap into eternity from the top of 
the Fire Monument. No; God deliver us 
from Crabbe in the hour of depression. Pic- 
tures of moral, and mental, and bodily deg- 
radation, are frequent through all his works; 
he is one of Job’s chief comforters to the peo- 
ple; he shows the misery of their estate on 
earth, and then consoles them with the heal- 
ing doctrine, that “Hell was not made for 
dogs.” ‘This “Come curse me, Jacob, and 
come defy me, Israel” sort of style, is as un- 





just as it is unpoetic. I bold it to be bad 
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taste, too, in the muse, to shut her right eye 
on all the virtues, and open her 
all the vices and miseries of man, 
pitching her voice toa tone sarcastic 
rous, sing of nothing but the eryi 
and running sores et human nature. 
is something wrong in the mind or taste of 
the poet who looks on creatures with ragged 
clothes and unswept houses, as utter] en 
and reprobate; mes § who dips his brush in the 
lake of darkness, and paints merry old Eng- 
land as a vagrant and a strumpet. 

It is pleasing to turn from the stern—nay, 
terrible pictures of Crabbe, to his more soft, 
graceful, and touching delineations; it is these 
which enable us to endure the misery of his 
more elaborate sketches, and which, like a 
spring amid burning sands, cheer and refresh 
us, and connect the poet with the kindlier 
sympathies of human nature. Had he min- 
gled these more frequently with his gloomier 
strains; had he Vx as much of the good as 
of the evil of life, he would have obtained a 
place in our hearts néxt to Cowper and Burns, 
who, of all modern poets, have appealed most 
extensively to the general feelings of man- 
kind. It would form a curious chapter in 
biography, to examine how little the works 
of men correspond with their nature. Crabbe 
was meek and affectionate; gentle and gen- 
erous; gave largely to the poor; nay, fol- 
lowed them from his door, when servants 
repulsed them, and made amends both with 
tongue and hand. His poetry, instead of 
coming fresh from the heart, was the off- 
spring of a system early settled and con- 
stantly followed; he had determined that his 
muse, instead of walking like a pastoral dam- 
sel barefoot among flowers, and crushing fra- 
grant berries at every step, should rough it 
among the thorns and briars of the world; 
and for the cheering and mirth awakeni 
songs of the elder muses, should weep an 
wail, and tear her hair, gnash her teeth, and 
refuse to be comforted. As a man, he was 
widely beloved; and as a clergyman, deeply 
respected. He was particularly anxious 
about the education of the poor, and gave 
much of his time to its furtherance. The 
Sunday school was his favorite place of re- 
sort: he loved to sit and listen* to the chil- 
dren; and strangers, who desired to see the 
venerable and inspired man, usually went 
there between seven and eight in the even- 
ing—such visits were frequent. To a friend 
who called towards the elose of his life, he 
said, pointing to the children, “I love them 
much; and now old age has made me a fit 
companion for them.” He died, 8th Feb- 
ruary, 1832, in the 78th year of hisage. The 
peopie of Trowbridge closed their windows, 
and many went into mourning from respect 
to his memory. 

[Continued at page 92.] 

Cartas Ross anp THE Bear.—It was 
usual when Captain James Ross went upon 
a reconnoitering expedition into the interior 
of the country, to leave his uncle, the senior 
captain, at head quarters, with a small party 
of five or six men, generally the least capable 
to bear fatigue. Upon one of those occa- 
sions, whilst the captain was in bed, his hut, 
or cabin, well lined with tarpaulins and can- 
vass, and his roof again covered with deep 
snow, having a small entrance with the view 
of excluding as much as possible the cold, 
and two or three loopholes for the occasional 
admission of air, that the captain discovered 
an unusual pressure and noise of footsteps 
immediately above the spot where he lay. 
Thinking it might be one of the men who 
had thus unwarrantably disturbed his slum- 
ber, he called out to know who was there; 
but receiving no answer and the annoyance 
rather increasing, he got up, and, peeping 
through a loophole to discover who it was, 
he beheld an enormous bear, snuffing about 
to find an entrance to the hut, which he was 
then approaching, and no doubt in a few 
minutes more would have reached his prey. 
The captain, however, had presence of mind 
to seize a Joaded musket which was at hand, 
and leveled it at the monster as he was tear- 
ing open the door. The ball took effect; 
and, although it did not kill it, so severely 
wounded the animal that he immedatel 
made off. He, however, shortly roeamnal 
deliberately walked across a plank into the 
vessel, seized a young tame bear which lay 
on the deck, devoured one half of it, and was 
again making off, licking his chops, when he 
was pursued and shot. Being one of the 
largest of many they met with in those in- 
hospitable regions, the skin has been brought 
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THE UNIVERSE AND ITS AUTHOR. 
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Ifa portion of water not so large as a drop 
be thus peopled with a countless host of an- 
imalcules of various races, would it not be 
unphilosophical in the extreme to suppose 
that light and heat, air and water, vegetation, 
day and night, seasons and climates, are be- 
stowed on Mercury, Venus, and Mars, with- 
out any view to animal life, without any pur- 

se of administering to the maintenance and 
Leesinces of intelligent beings capable ofap- 
preciating the blessings of existence? The 
argument applies with still more force to 
Jupiter, Saturn, and Uranus; with respect to 
each of which, machinery of the most com- 
plex description has been devised, manifestly 
(amongst others) for the purpose of makin 
up the great deficiency of solar light, whic 
they would otherwise experience, owing to 
their vast distance from the centre of our 
common system. Weare all of one family 
with reference to matter and motion. Is it 
not incumbent upon us to conclude that the 
family resemblance extends to the individual 
character, as well as to the countenance and 
conduct? 

We speak here only of the planets, not of 
their satelites, which are evidently used only 
ag auxiliaries to their primaries for the re- 
flection of light, the balancing of their wa- 
ters, and phe. wad the due regulation of their 
motions respectively. Our motion, for in- 
stance, does not appear to us capable of sup- 

rting animal life. We find its surface, at 
Feast that part of it which isseenfrom Earth, 
occupied by voleanic craters, some of them of 
prodigious magnitude; we can discern upon 
it no indication of vapor; therefore it can 
have no water, unless the element be hid in 
caverns, inaccessible to the rays of the sun, 
Without clouds and atmosphere the animal 
system cannot be supported. But whether 
this reasoning be right or wrong, it will ap- 
pear, that not only the moon but the earth, 
of which it is the handmaid, and the planets, 
with their attendants, are all proceeding, by 
slow but inevitable steps, to a period when 
they shall cease to exist, however remote 
that period may be from the time in which 
we happen to live. If this be so, the argu- 
ment drawn from the mortal character of the 
stars is equally sustained by the particular 
system of which our habitation forms so small 
a part. 

e reader need’hardly be reminded that 
the diameter of the real globe of the sun, 
without refé-~nce to the luminous element 
by which it is surrounded, has been calcula- 
ted at eight hundred and eightytwo thousand 
miles. But he has not perhaps much consid- 
ered the striking fact, that if the eleven plan- 
ets by which tha‘ orb is surrounded at various 
distances in space, together with their eigh- 
teen satelites, as well as the two rings of Sa- 
turn, were fused into one sphere, the bulk of 
that sphere would hardly be one three hun- 
dredth part of the magnitude of the sun. The 
apple which falls from the tree to the earth, 
the return to the earth of a stone thrown into 
the air, demonstrate the irresistible power 
which a large mass of matter exercises over 
asmaller. It is by the operation of the same 
law that the sun attracts Mercury, for in- 
stance, at the distance of thirtyseven millions 
of miles. But the force of that attraction is 
in some degree counteracted by that of Ve- 
nus, as well as by the attraction of all the 
other planets and their satelites; and the pre- 
cision with which all these complicated for- 
ces, resulting from the power of the sun over 
all, and from the individual power of each 
planet with respect to the other, have been 
adjusted, is of itself a proof that nothing less 
than a divine intelligence could have framed 
and combined this splendid machinery. The 
magnet and the piece of sealing wax made 
warm by friction attract other bodies, by 
means of the electric fluid with which the one 
is permanently, the othertemporarily, charg- 
ed. But the celestial@otions are regulated 
by the influence with which every one parti- 
cle of matter is endowed in relation to every 
other in the universe. 

These mutual gravitations of the planets 
towards each other in their career round the 
sun are the causes of certain perturbations in 
the system, which, though very minute in 
each particular case, become considerable in 
the lapse of ages. It is, for example, one of 
their consequences, that the moon performs 
her monthly revolution round the earth in a 
shorter interval now than she did formerly, 
as appears from the record of an eclipse ob- 
served by the Chaldeans at Babylon seven 
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hundred and twentyone years before the 
Christianera. These perturbations are, how- 
ever, restrained within certain points of os- 
cillation, beyond which they cannot pass.— 
The stability of the solar system is therefore 
so far secured; for it would be scarcely, wor- 
thy of the great architect that any damage 
should be done to it by a palpable defect in 
the machinery. Neither is it likely that any 
material change would occur in our system, 
if it be true, as we cannot doubt, that it is in 
movement, together with the stars and their 
planets, round the centre of the universe, the 
sovereign sum of all things, the position of 
which no earthly vision can ever discover.— 
A remove of this description would be to us 
utterly imperceptible. “The developement 
of such an alteration,’ observes Mr Poinset, 
‘4s similar to an enormous curve, of which we 
see so small an arc that we imagine it to bea 
straight line.” Upon this supposition the 
true equatorial plane of all the suns, and of 
the worlds which they illumine, would pass 
through the centre of gravity of the universe, 
and in that centre we shall, therefore, find 
the uncreated and only abode of absolute and 
eternal repose—the throne of the omnipotent. 
It is not given to the imagination to picture, 
until it shall actually witness the grandeur of 
such a procession, composed of innumerable 
orbs clothed in light, encircled by their plan- 
ets teeming with every order of intelligence, 
and moving round the great mind which has 
fashioned the whole, veiling but not eclipsing 
the radiance of his glory. 

Whether it be ordained that as one system 
perishes another shall supply its place in 
eternal succession, thus manifesting to all 
ages the presence of an ever active omnipo- 
tence, it is not for us toconjecture. But the 
agency of destruction has been proved from 
its effect in particular instances in the firma- 
ment of the stars; and as to our system, a 
similar agency is found ina resisting medium, 
which, though extremely rare, and hitherto 
of imperceptible influence, so far as our globe 
is concerned, nevertheless must at length 
modify the forms of the planetary orbits, and 
involve them in disorder andruin. The sup- 
position of the presence and power of such an 
etherial fluid was a favorite notion among the 
Cartesians, who, without perceiving the 
whole of the consequences of their theory, 
concluded from mere abstract reasoning that 
all space was full of some species of matter. 
The calculations of Newton, on the contrary, 
have been made upon the hypothesis that all 
the heavenly bodies move ina perfect va- 
cuum. A remarkable recent discovery shows 
that the doctrine of the Cartesians is right, 
although it does not substantially affect the 
calculations of our own great astronomer, so 
very rare is the fluid in question, and so pru- 
tracted are its final results. 

We owe this discovery to the observatiogs 
that have been made upon a body now gener- 
ally called Encke’s comet, which moves with 
extraordinary rapidity in an exceedingly ec- 
centric orbit round the sun. ‘That orbit it 
completes in about three years and four 
months, or, more accurately speaking, in 
twelve hundred andeight days. It is a body 
of extreme apparent tenuity; when in our 
sky it looks like a speck of mere vapor, The 
stars shine through it without any diminution 
of their brightness. Nevertheless, slight as 
this wreath of vapor may seem to us to be, 
it extends over an immense tract in space, 
and observation has proved that it is acted 
upon by exactly the same force of solar at- 
traction which influences the other bodies of 
the system. It might easily have been con- 
ceived, that ifthe parts of space unoccupied b 
denser matter were filled with a resisting fluid, 
however rare, its effect upon such a body as 
Encke’s comet would probably be capable of 
actual perception and calculation, and so in 
fact ithas turned out. This comet was first 
seen in 1786; it was again discovered in 1795, 
1805, and 1819. Astronomers at first sup- 
posed they had in these instances seen four 
different comets. Encke, however, showed 
that their observations could apply only tofour 
returns of the same revolving body, and he 
calculated beforehand its reappearance in the 
southern part of the heavens in 1822, A ma- 
terial difference, however, was found to pre- 
vail between its calculated and observed pla- 
ces in that year, and also again in 1825 and 
1828. These differences were, doubtless, 
pertly attributable to that disturbing force 
from the action of the planets which, as we 
have already seen, they exercise upon each 
other. But the effect of these causes has 


been calculated with great care, and after due 





allowance for them has been made, the result 
has been to bring to light a ‘residual phe+ 
nomenon,’ as Sir John Herschel expresses it, 
from which we arrive at the inference of a 
resisting medium. The efiect of the obstruc- 
tion arising from this fluid has been to dimin- 
ish the time of the revolation of this comet 
by two days since the period when it was 
first discovered; and it is now no less than 
ten days in advance of the place which it 
would have reached, had no such resistance 
narrowed its orbit. It must, therefore, event- 
ually be absorbed in the sun, however remote 
the period may be when that event shall take 
place. But we may borrow language more 
powerful than our own— 

‘The same medium,’ says Mr Whewell, 
‘which is thus shown to produce an effect 
upon Encke’s comet, must also act upon the 

anets, which move through the same spaces. 

he effect — the planets, however, must 
be very much smaller than the effect upon 
the comet, in consequence of their greater 
quantity of matter. . 

‘It is not easy to assign any probable val- 
ue, or even any certain limit, to the effect of 
the resisting medium upon the planets, We 
are entirely ignorant of the comparative mass 
of the comets and of any of the planets,* and 
hence cannot make any calculation founded 
on such a comparison. Newton has endeav- 
ored to show how small the resistance of the 
medium must be, ifit exist. The result of 
this calculation is, that if we take the density 
of the medium to be that which our air will 
have at two hundred miles from the earth’s 
surface, supposing the law of diminution of 
density to go on unaltered, and if we sup- 
pose Jupiter to move in such a medium, he 
would in a million years lose less than a mil- 
lionth part of his velocity. If a planet re- 
volving about the sun were to lose any por- 
tion of its velocity by the effect of resistance, 
it would be drawn proportionably nearer the 
sun, the tendency towards the centre being 
no longer sufficiently counteracted by that 
centrifugal force which arises from the body's 
velocity. And ifthe resistance were to con- 
tinue to act, the body would be drawn per- 
petually nearer and nearer to the centre, and 
would describe its revolutions quicker and 
quicker, till at last it would cease to be a 
system. 

‘This result is true, however small the ve- 
locity lost by resistance; the only difference 
being, that when the resistance is small, the 
time requisite to extinguish the whole mo- 
tion will be proportionably longer. In all 
cases the times which come under our con- 
sideration in problems of this kind are enor- 
mous to common apprehension. ‘Thus Encke’s 
comet, according to the results of the obser- 
vations already made, will lose in ten revolu- 
tions, or thirtythree years, less than one 
thousandth of its velocity; and if this law 
were to continue, the velocity would not be 
reduced to one half its present value in less 
than seven thousand revolutions, or twenty- 
three thousand years. If Jupiter were to 
lose one millionth of his velocity in a million 
years, (which, as has been seen, is far more 
than can be considered in any way probable,) 
would require seventy millions of yeurs 
to lose one thousandth of the velocity; and a 
period seven hundred times as long to reduce 
the velocity to one half. These are periods 
of time which quite overwhelm the imagina- 
tion; and it is not pretended that the calcu- 
lations are made with any pretensions to ac- 
curacy. But at the same time it is beyond 
doubt that, though the intervals of time thus 
assigned to these changes are highly vague 
and uncertain, the changes themselves must 
sooner or later take place in consequence of 
the existence of the resisting medium.— 
Since there is such a retarding force perpet- 
ually acting, however slight it be, it must in 
the end destroy all the celestial motions. It 
may be millions of millions of years before 
the earth’s retardation may perceptibly affect 
the apparent motion of the sun; but still the 
day will come (if the same Providence which 
formed the system should permit it to con- 
tinue so long) when this cause will entirely 
change the length of our year and the course 
of seasons, and finally stop the earth’s mo- 
tion round the sun altogether. The small- 
ness of the resistance, however small we 
choose to suppose it, does not allow us to 
escape this certainty. There is a resisting 
medium; and, therefore, the movements of 
the solar system cannot go onforever. The 

*The comparative masses of the planets, inter se, are 


however, well known. 
+Principia, b. iii. prop. x. 








moment such a fluid is ascertained to exist, 
the eternity of the movements of theplanets 
becomes as impossible as a perpetual motion 
on the earth,’ 

The inference from the discovery of the re- 
sisting medium* is, therefore, not only that 
Encke’s comet will eventually be destroyed, 
but also, that Mercury, Venus, the Earth, 
and the rest of the planets, must be succes- 
sively precipitated on the Sun, and effaced 
from the universe. It is of no eensequence 
whatever to the truth of the argument, that 
these are events which require for the natu- 


ral period of their accomplishment millions of 
years, a period of which we can fi con- 
ception. Nor is it necessary that weshould. 


Our faculties are suited to the purpose 
short existence on a partic lanet. 


of a 
The 


higher intelligences must upon us as 
mere ephemera—or rather »the bei of a 
moment. Can we Gount the which 
the microscope discloses to our view? How 
then shall we calculate years Te- 
maining to be accomplished by the solar sys- 


tem? But the difficulty which we have in 
doing this, or rather its impossibility, has no 
effect upon the discovery, which shows that 
however remote the day, yet a day is un- 
doubtedly assigned when the solar system 
shall cease to be. The consequence admits 
of no question, That system which is des- 
tined to decay cannot be eternal. vs it is to 
have an end, it must have had a beginning. — 
The time was when it did not exist. The 
time is yet to come when it will éxist no 
more. It must then have been of necessity 
created by some power, which is competent 
tosuch a prodigious work—a power unlimit- 
ed in its attributes, and thus we return once 
more by unerring steps to the existence of an 
omnipotent creator, to whose view our mil- 
lions of years calculated by revolutions round 
the sun are but the results of a law which is 
unknown in eternity. 

‘We are in the habit sometimes of contrast- 
‘ing the transient destiny of man with the 
permanence of the forests, the monntains, the 
ocean,—with the unwearied circuit of the 
sun. But this contrast is a delusion of our 
imagination; the difference is after all but one 
of degree. The forest tree endures for its 
centuries and then decays; the mountains 
crumble and change, and perhaps subside in 
some convulsion of nature; the sea retires 
and the shore ceases to resound with the ev- 
erlasting voice of the ocean; such reflections 
have already crowded upon the mind of the 
geologist, and it now appears that the cour- 
ses of the heavens themselves are not exempt 
from the universal law of decay; that not 
only the rocks and the mountains, but the 
sun and the moon, have the sentence “to 
end” stamped upon their foreheads; that they 
enjoy no og beyond man, except a 
longer respite. ‘The ephemeron perishes in 
an aioe man endures for his threescore years 
and ten; an empire or a nation numbers its 
centuries, it may be its thousands of years; 
the continents and islands which its dominion 
includes have perhaps their date, as those 
which preceded them have had; and the very 
revolutions of the sky by which centuries are 
—e will at last languish and stand 
still, 


* ‘The zodiacal light may be seen any very clear even- 
ing soon after sunset, about the months of April and 
May, or at the opposite season before sunrise, as acone 
or lenticular — ¥ light, extending from the horizon 
obliquely upwards, and following generally the course of 
tho ecliptic, or rather that of the sun’s tor. It 
tremely faint and ill defined, at least this 
though better seen in tropical regions; but cannot be 
taken for any atmospheric meteor, or aurora borealis. 
is manifestly in the nature of a thin lenticularly formed 
eee ep surrounding the sun, and e at least 
beyond the orbit of Mercury, andeven of Venus, and may 
be conjectured to be no other than the denser part of that 
medium, which, us we have reason to believe, resists the 
motion of comets; loaded, perbaps, with the actual mate- 
rials of the tails of millions of those bodies, of which 
they have been stripped in their successive perihelion 
passages, and which may be slowly subsiding into the 
sun.’—Sir J. Herschel’s Treatise on Astronomy, pp. 407-8. 





MAHOMET’S NOTIONS RESPECTING WINE.— 
Mahomet’s notions on this subject were prob- 
ably more just than those of any othermoral- 
ist or legislator. ‘Wine,” said he, “is ser- 
viceable when used with moderation, but no 
man knows where the limits of moderation 
should be fixed. It is better, therefore, to 
forego the enjoyment altogether than to in- 
dulge in it at the - “= ing into excess. 
Abstinence can only weaken; intemperance 
both inflames and maddens.” 


Booxs.—A few drops of any perfumed oil 
will secure libraries from the consuming 
effect of mould and damp. Russian leather, 
which is perfumed with tar of the birch tree, 
never moulders. 
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Norices.—We this week enclose the bills of 
our distamtygubgcribers for Vol. 1. Immediate 
payment is requested. 

Subscriptions intended to be in advance for 
the Second Volume, must be paid during the 
current month. In our fourteenth number we 
shall acknowledge the receipt of payments for 


the mt year. All subscribers are respect- 
fully , that by paying now, a consider- 
- aving will ensue to themselves, 7 ~ a great 
‘avor on the proprietor. Our terms 
are two ayaa anpum in advance, two dol- 


lars and fiftycents.within six months, or three 
dollars at — the year. 
0180 


idleness; confirms their habits of industry; gives 
them a practical acquaintance with the useful 
employments of life; fits them for the toils and 
responsibilities of a new settled country; and 
inspires them with the independence of charac- 
ter, and the originality of investigation, which 
belong peculiarly to selfmade and selfeducated 


” 


men. 


Literary Norices.—The North American 
Magazine is the only monthly that we have yet 
received. The March number is an excellent 
one, and will fully sustain the reputation of this 
national periodical. This magazine, which is 
under the able superintendance of Sumner Lin- 
coln Fairfield, esq., is not less distinguished by 
its correct and beautjful typography, than by the 
popularity of its writers, and the excellency and 
variety of its papers, We have this week cépied 
the Tribute to the Memory of a Mother, and 
may hereafter make additional extracts from its 
large and well filled pages. 

Part 8 and 9, Vol. II., of the Christian Libra- 








James n having in numerous instan- 
ces forwa: 0 the praprietor as subscribers to 
the Literary irer, D of individuals 


and companies who never authorized him to do 
80, notice is given, that the said James 
Nicholson i longer empowered to act as trav- 
eling age transact business for’ this jour- 
nal in any capaeity whatever. 


Postmasters are requested immediately to re- 
turn all the numbers of this paper lying dead in 
their. respective offices. They have been for- 
warded agreeably to the directions of the agent 
referred to in the preceding notice. 





Arrowntments sy tHe Crry Councu..—EyJ. 
R clerk; Orlando Allen, treasurer (in the 
room of R. R. Seymour, resigned); William A. 
Moseley, city attorney; Henry R. Stagg, M.D., 
health physician; Edward Baldwin, street com- 
missioner; J. J. Baldwin, city surveyor; Oliver 
Forward, clerk of the markets; and Wm Jones, 

olice constable and collector. The Patriot has 
ven designated as the official paper. 





Committrrs.—We learn from the Journal, 
that his honor the Mayor has announced the fol- 
lowing committees: Messrs Root, Case and 
Smith, finance; Messrs Smith, Ford and Ba- 
ker, fire and water; Messrs Case, Mathews, 
Clark, Wilcox and Ford, streets; Messrs Ma- 
thews, Hudson and Miller, wharves and public 
grounds; Messrs Baker, Hudson and Wilcox, 
police; Messrs Miller, Root and Clark, claims. 





Lecture on Novers.—We learn from the Cin- 
cinnati Chronicle, that a few days since, at the 
Mechanics’ Institute and Lyceum in that city, 
judge Hall delivered an instructive and entertain- 
ing lecture on novels. He gave a detailed his- 
tory of this light, fascinating, and popular spe- 
ciés of literature; and presented its various 
grades of character, in a manner which enter- 
tained and instructed all. This fantastic gpirit 
first appeared in the east, narrating tales of the 
voluptuous pomp of Oriental life. Thence it 
moved through Italy, France, Spain, amongst 
haunted castles, troubadours and knights, and 
at last, closed the scene of its absurdities, about 
ony ewe ago, in Eng'and, reciting the roman- 
tic adventures of mysterious foundlings and 

sentimental lords. It had, indeed, exhibited 
many other diversities of character; and, too 
frequently, evinced a licentious and evil disposi- 
tion. Scott finally introduced radical reform 
into this species of literature, and it has since 
performed good uses to society. Novels are 
now used to convey historical information, po- 
litical wisdom, and moral instruction. 

The editor of the Chronicle was especially 
pleased with Judge Hall’s practical remarks on 
this subject. He did not fly out into an illiberal 
and silly rhodomontade against novels, but in- 
culeated the importance of, by their means, so 
directing the popular taste, that the principles 
of virtue and humanity may be instilled into the 

eminds of that portion of the community whose 
* reading lies exclusively amongst such works. 

The reformers of the world should always keep 

this maxim before their eyes—persuade where it 

is impossible to command, 








Civcinsati Lane Semxany.—We perceive by 
the last report of this institution, that its condi- 
tion and prospects are highly encouraging. Con- 
nected with the manual labor department, there 
is oy may office with six presses, furnishing 
work for twenty students. We can not forbear 
extraeting from the report the following excel- 
lent remarks, in which are enumerated the prin- 
cipal advantages of the system of manual labor, 
now so generally introduced into our public 
schools and seminaries: 

‘Whatever may be the theoretical objections 
of good men practically unacquainted with this 
system, to its practicability and importance, it 
is to the directors no longer a matter of experi- 
ment, but of sober fact, resulting from three or 
four years’ experience, that the connection of 
three hours’ daily labor in some useful and inter- 
esting employment with study, protects the 
health and constitution of our young men; 
greatly augments their physical energy; fur- 
nishes to a considerable extent, or entirely, the 
means of selfedacation; increases their power of 
intellectual acquisition; facilitates their actual 


ry, published in Philadelphia by Key & Biddle, 
contain the conclusion of M’ ‘a Hiatory of 
the Reformation in Spain, and the commence- 
ment of Fanaticism, by the admired author of 
the Natural History of Enthusiasm. 

No, 6 to No. 9, Part I. (1834) of Waldie’s Se- 
lect Circulating Library, published | in 
Philadelphia, contain a work of sterling value 
under the title of Rome in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, by a Lady. It consists of a series of the 
most interesting and graphic letters from Rome, 
full of variety and incident, and written ina play- 
ful style, which can not fail to prove entertain- 
ing and instructive. The editor of the Journal 
of Belles Lettres very justly observes, that it is 


just the work for an intelligent literary family 


circle assembled round the winter fireside. By 
referring to the advertisement on our last page, 
it will be perceived that a subscription to this 
Valuable periodieal, is one of the most economi- 
cal methods of purchasing new and choice works. 


The prospectus of the Western Gem will be 
found among our advertisements. We have re- 
ceived the first number of the enlarged series, 
which, in addition to the usual variety of literar 
matter, contains a synopsis of general intelli- 
gence. The following beautiful lines, which 
were written for the Gem, we present with plea- 
sure to our readers: 

TEMPERANCE. 
By Mrs Lydia H. Sigourney. 


I heard a broken sigh, 
As from a mother’s breast, 
And knew it was my country’s voice 
‘That thus her sons addressed: — 
Ye are my crown of hope,— 
Dim not its peerless ray! 
Ye are the sinews of my strength,— 
Cast not that strength away! 


There is a fiery eup. 
Whose ministry of woe, 

Can melt the spirit’s as pearl, 
And lay the mighty low; 

Turn from its treacherous tide, 
Repel its earliest claim, 

Nor let me ’mid the nations blush, 
And mourn my children’s shame. 


And will ye for the sake 
Of one brief poison draught, 
The record of my fame debase, 
By blood and suffering bought? 
And will ye cast that stain 


Upon my banner’s ray, 
Which all the rivers of our realm 
Can never wash away? 


Will the editor of the Western Gem favor us 
with an unmarked copy of the first number? 





The following lines are from the pen of a Hus- 
band, on a visit to the grave ef his once affec- 
tionate Wife, who was the mother ofa beautiful 
Daughter now three years old: 


TRIBUTE OP AFFECTION. 


[There is no place I visit which produces more solemn 
thoughts than the mansions of the dead. The silence 
that generally reigns in that spot, together with its lone- 
liness, greatly increases the solemnity of the scene.) 


Sweet form, though dead thou still art dear, 
While to thy grave alone I stroll; 

And fond remembrance drops a tear, 
And my aiffection ’s with thy soul. 


Yes, dear Jane, all beauty fades away, 
Thine too is in an early grave, 

Thy form will moulder to decay, 
But Heaven a brighter one shall give! 


The sod that lies upon thy brow, 
Forms a small mound of lovely green, 
And underneath it moulders now 
The form L loved, yet now unseen. 


And yet, dear Jane, that little one, 
She, too, is far away from me; 
Her oft repeated tale is sung,— 


“My Ma is dead, yet lives in heaven!” M. 





Opentinc or Canats.—We are authorized, 
says the the Albany Argus, to state that the 
canals will be ready for navigation on the 17th 
day of April next. It is the intention of the ca- 
aad commissioners to have the repairs completed 
and the water let in, so that the whole extent of 
the canals shall be navigable on the morning of 
that day. 


*.* Forwarding Merchants, Steam Boat Pro- 
prietors, and others, would find it advantageous 








to advertise in the Literary Inquirer. 











The senate have sed the bill to authorize 
the committee on the library to contract for a 
marble bust of the late Chief Justice Ellsworth; 
also the bill to revive and continue the act grant- 
ing preemption rights to settlers on the public 
lands, passed the 29th May, 1830. 

Mr Clay has submitted several resolutions to 
the senate, in relation to the appointment and 
removal of government officers, which, on his 
motion, were ordered to be printed and made the 
special order of the day for the first Monday in 
April next. 

In the house of representativee, on the 12th 
instant, pursuant to previous appointment, the 
reports of the committee of ways and means on 
the deposit question, came up for consideration, 
bat, after ‘‘one of the most animated debates 
that has taken place in the house for weeks 
past,’’ on motion of Mr Polk, the subject was 
again postponed till yesterday. 


New Yor Leoistature.—On Thursday last, 
a report was received by the senate from the 
giving history of the prison, the prison discip- 
ine, &c. The report was referred to the com- 
mittee on state prisons, and three times the u- 
sual number ordered to be printed. 

The assembly have passed the bill to incorpo- 
rate the Holland land academy; also the bill 
to allow the Buffalo and Black Rock rail road 
company to construct their road over state lands; 
also, in committee of the whole, the bill to in- 
corporate the city of Brooklyn. 

he bill to abolish capital punishments has 
been rejected. 








Sprrine.—‘‘Springis returning! She begins to 
struggle for the ascendancy over winter. The 
ice is quitting the rivulet, and the meadows are 
putting on their verdue. Flowers, here and there 
are already blooming, anid the tender foliage is 
trembling in the breeze. Merrily the lark pours 
forth her notes in the sky, & every thing around 
seems to be alive with joy. 

Each succeeding day invites us to a ramble in 
the fields. We are impatient to. walk forth, and 
enjoy the beauties of the season. Before the 
swelling buds have blossomed, or the landscape 
appears in all its glory, we find ourselves thread- 
ing the thicket, or clambering the mountain's 
top. How many ardent hopes are pictured to 
our adoring souls! We think of the many plea- 
sant days we shall enjoy, either in excursions 
through the country, or in the society of those 
we love! What fragrant mornings await us! and 
what delicious evenings—full of delight—when 
the fresh breath of flowers float upon the air— 
and the moon pours down her magic and silver 
light upon the rocks, and streams, and quiet 
habitations of men! We think of the joys that 
are past, and contemplate those that are to come! 
We are ready to repeat with David: ‘bless the 
Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his benefits.”’ 





Exoquence.—There is much truth in the re- 
mark of Longinus, that eloquence flourishes on- 
ly in freecommunities. Liberty is the parent of 
genius; it soars only in that region where des- 
potism is not known, and where a liberal go- 
wernment is the controlling power. To this 
primary cause may be attributed the renown of 
the ancient republics, in all their higher forms of 
genius. 

Our own country, in its glorious privileges, 
its wonderful store from infancy, through all its 
expanding growth, its diffusive blessings, and 
high example, will speak the same truth on the 
historian’s page. Here is the favored spot of 
liberty; and here in the midst of popular assem- 
blies, is the nursery of eloquence. Its strong 
and persuasive tones ring through the halls of 
our Congress. It is heard in the place where 
justice is dispensed, and it is poured out, in a 
rich stream, in the temple devoted to the wor- 
ship of God. 

I have never been more sensibly impressed 
with the truth of this fact, nor more conscious 
of the mighty power which is wielded by the 
orator, than on an occasion at which I was pre- 
senta few years since. This was a capital 
trial which took place under very peculiar cir- 
cumstances. These, affecting as they were in 
every respect, were simple, and very briefly:told. 

Three young children had died suddenly, lea- 
ving a poor widowed mother to lament their 
loss. Her grief was shared by friends; and eve- 
ry consolation was ‘offered by them, to her 
wounded spirit. But, a little time after the 
death of these children, from some circumstan- 
ces it was believed that they had been poisoned: 
and from others it was thought that the mother 
was herself the murderer. She was arrested, and 
put on trial. An eminent advocate was engaged 
to plead her cause. The day of her trial arrived, 
when I happened to be in the city where it was 
to take place. Hearing the circumstances and 
the name of the advocate, I determined to re- 
pair to the court room. It was crowded to ex- 
cess. High above the multitude, were the judges 
in their grave and collected demeanor. On' the 
right, were the jurors selected to try this pocr 
widow, for the supposed murder of her own off- 
spring. ‘The court was opened by a prayer, 
which was one of the most touching and impres- 





mark the various expressions; to balance the 
conflicting statements; and to sift, by measure, 
the strong points in favor of the woman’s inno- 
cence. Atlength, when a witness was on the 
stand, who stated in plain and intelligible terms, 
the whole story from the beginning to the end, 
and declared before God that he knao that the 
prisoner was not the guilty one,—how strange 
and rapid was the change of feeling in the vast 
assembly. Before this but few doubted ber guilt; 
now few questioned her innocence. The c: 
having been opened, it was the duty of her c: 
sel to close. When he began there wa 
less silence. Theattention ofall \ 
onhim. His tones were subducd, 
ling with emotion. I have seldom |. 
a voice; it was soclear, and rich, and i i 
in its modulations. And his manner altogether 
was so captivating, his figure so commanding, 
his language so perfect, his points so strong and 
precise, that I thought whenhe arrived almost 
at the conclusion of his argument, that 1 had 
never listened to such a 5 r. But, when 
he called to the jnry to look on the prisoner, and 
contemplate her situation, placed on trial for 
the murder of her own children; the conspiracy 
ona to destroy her; ag assertin, Yana 
igh prerogative, protecting, but sparing neither 
the Mahest aber the loneat I felt the power of 
eloquence as I had never known it before. I 
felt what a wonderful power it was. There was 
a man, standing up in a vast assembly; and by 
thoughts clothed in beautiful forms, completely 
rivetting all eyes, all hearts, all feelings on him- 
self. Is there not here a spark of Divinity? Is 
not its germ wrapped up in every living soul? 
The man by whom I was thus delighted was 
William Wirt, who in the midst of his glory has 
just fallen by the stroke ofdeath. A bright and 
beautiful star has shot from its sphere, and its 
light :s extinguished. That voice which fell so 
gratefully upon the ear, is still; and his glori- 
ous forms of thought, and captivating eloquence 
will be beard no more.—Literary Jou 





MeELancHo.y anp arrectinc AccipEst,-—A 
woman named McGraw, says the N. Y. Cour. & 
Enq. who keeps astand in Washington Market, 
and whe lives at 57 Beach st. left at home yes- 
terday morning her two children, one 12, the 
other 3 years old, while she went to her business 
in the market. After her departure, the eldest 
having gone to the pump for water, found on his 
return, his little brother enveloped in flames. 
He alarmed the neighbors, several of whom 
rushed into the room, but too late to save the 
little sufferer’s life. The oldest boy then ran to 
tell his mother the sad tale, and had no sooner 
finished it, than he fell into a fit occasioned by 
the intense agitation of his feelings. Tor some 
time his life was despaired of, but he was a little 
better when last heard from. 





Over anp Terminer.— Yesterday before Judge 
Edwards and Aldermen Palmer and Dunshee, 
Jacob Fridz and John Ackerman were tried for 
the murder of Charles Miller, in February last. 
The homicide grew out of a sudden quarrel after 
leaving a grog shop. The wound inflicted on 
Miller by Fridz, was by a knife driven into the 
brain, through the parietal bone, with such 
force that the blade was separated from the han- 
dle, and was taken out with pincers. Fridz was 
convicted of manslaughter, and Ackerman dis- 
charged.—N. Y. Commercial. 





Fire at New Orveans.—A fire broke out on 
the evening of the 22d ult. in a warehonse at- 
tached to the Cotton Press of Mr Ogden in 
Magazine street, and before it could be subdued 
the building with six hundred bales of cotton 
were consumed, It is said that the fire was the 
work of an incendiary, anegroman. The pro- 
perty was insured.—J), 





Science or Human Lire.—A public meeting 
was held at Providence, on the 4th inst. com- 
posed of ladies and gentlemen who had attend- 
ed the lectures of Doctor Graham, and resolu- 
tions were adopted highly approving of his sys- 
tem, and proposing that in acknowledgment of 
the benefits they had received from his instruc- 
tions, they would testify their gratitude by pre- 
senting him with some proper and permanent 
testimonial of their esteem.—Jb, 





Fatat Accrpent.—On Tuesday, the 4th inst. 
six men were engaged in navigating a flat boat, 
laden with stone cog), down the Youghiogheny 
river, in this state. Wn approaching the Little 
Falls, in Fayette county, it was discovered that 
the boat was got in the middle of the shute, 
which is very narrow and very rapid. Their- 
fate seemed as inevitable as it was appalling. 
Consternation and dismay overwhelmed the- 
party. One or two abandoned the boat, and 
made for the shore. The others remained in, 
mute despair, and were carried over the falls. 
with the boat, which turned sideways in its 
passage, and was capsized and sunk, with its. 
contents. Four were drowned, and two got to, 
shore with great difficulty.—Philad. Intel. 





The net amount of postages at New Yosk. 
city, for 1833, is $175,000. 
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Great Fires.—Within six hours yesterday, 
says the N. Y. Commercial of Saturday, this 
city was visited with three fires, two of which 

rounted to heavy confiagrations. The first 

iock, P: M. in Goerck street. This 

roke out in a brick front two story dwel- 

] _ No. 91, between Stanton and Riv- 

ingion, about the centre of a block of eleven 

jouses, owned by Felix Peltier, and occupied by 

a large number of indigent families. ‘The num- 

bers extended from 91 to 101, all of which, ex- 

cept the two named, were nearly destroyed, 

with most of the furniture, the front wails alone 
being left standing. ; 

‘The second was in Walker street. This fire 
was occasioned by the sparks falling from a 
neighboring chimney on the roof of No. 4}, oc- 
cupied by Mr T. L. Chester. This building 
took fire and soon communicated to the house 
of Mr T. F. Livingston, adjoining. The flames 
were confined to the upper stories of these hou- 
ses, but considerable loss was sustained by de- 
struction of furniture, by removal, and by water. 

The third and last was at the corner of Front 
and Dupuyster streets, in the extensive store of 
Mergrs Maitland, Kennedy & Co., who occu- 

ied the second, third and fourth stories, one 

alf the lower story, and the cellar, which were 
filled with cotton, pimentoand wine. The low- 
er story was also occupied by T. L. Burlock & 
Co., who saved their books and papers, and a 
part of their goods. A small portion of the con- 
tents of the cellar, consisting of liquors, was al- 
so rescued. ‘The first fire broke out of the office 
window, and extended upwards with such great 
rapidity, that none of the valuable goods above, 
were saved. This immense building, the prop- 
erty of Robert Ray, esq., was totally demolish- 
ed. The loss by this fire is very great, but the 
amount, at present, it is impossible to ascertain. 
There was considerable insurance on the prop- 
erty. 





Extensive Conflagration.—Last evening, says 
the N. ¥. Commercial of Tuesday, between 8 
and 9 o'clock, the eity was again visited by 
a destructive fire. It broke out in a‘stable in 
the rear of 228 Mulberry street, and almost ad- 
joining the rear of Mr Chase’s Baptist church in 

ott street, and was occasioned by the careless 
use of a lighted candle. The wind being fresh, 
the flames were carried upwards with incredible 
celerity towards the Rontan Catholic Orphan 
Asylum, where their progress was impeded by 
the precaution taken in rendering the rear of 
that building impervious to fire. Had the asy- 
lum been burnt, no power could have saved that 
immense church, St Patrick’s cathedral, from 
total destruction. As it was, it several times 
took fire, and was extinguished by feats of bold- 
ness and daring. The dwelling houses destroy- 
ed were from fiftcen to twenty in number, and 
included about half the number ih the square 
bounded on Spring, Mulberry, Prince and Mott 
streets. They were occupied by perhaps not 
less than fifty families, chiefly natives of Ireland. 
A few of these houses were of brick, or had brick 
fronts; the remainder were two story frame buil- 
dings. There were in thé centre of the square, 
the large three story brick school house attached 
to the asylum, a plaister of Paris factory, a 
slaughter house, and about a dozen cartmen’s 
stables, all of which were totally destroyed, to- 
gether with one horse and several swine. The 
total number of buildings destroyed, we think, 
is not less than forty, of all descriptions. 





_ Bank Report.—The following are the resolu- 
tions accompanying the report of the majority of 
the committee of ways and means, on the subject 
of the United States Bank. 

1. Resolved, That the bank of the United 
States ought not to be rechartered. 

2. Resolved, That the public deposits ought 
not to be restored to the bank of the United 


States. 

3. Resolved, That the state banks ought to be 
continued as the place of deposit of the public 
money, and that it is expedient for congress to 
make further provision by law, prescribing the 
mode of selection, the securities to be taken, and 
the manner and terms on which they are to be 


employed. 
va Resolved, That, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining, as far as practicable, the cause of the 
commercial embarrassment and distress com- 
plained of by numerous citizens of the United 
States, in sundry memorials which have been 
presented to congress at the present session, and 
of inquiring whether the charter of the bank of 
the United States has begn violated; and also, 
what corruptions and abuses have existed in its 
management; whether it has used its money or 
corporate power to control the press, to interfere 
in polities, or influence elections; and whether 
it has had any agency, through its management 
or money, in producing the™existing pressure: 
a select committee be appointed to inspect the 
books and examine into the proceedings of the 
said bank, who shall report whether the provis- 
ions of the charter have been violated or not; 
also, what abuses, corruptions, and mal- 
practices have existed in the management of 
said bank; and that the said committee be au- 
thorized to send for persons and papers, and to 
summon and examine witnesses, on oath, and to 


, 





examine into the affairs of the said bank and 
branches; and they are further authorized to visit 
the principal bank, or any of its branches, for 
the purpose of mspecting the books, correspond- 
ence, accounts, and other papers connected with 
its management or business; and that the said 
committee be required to report the result of such 
investigation, together with the evidence they 
may take, at as early a day as practicable. 


Death of the Governor of Kentucky.—T he legis- 
lature of Kentucky closed its late session by at- 
tending the obsequies of John Breathett, gover- 
nor of the state. Governor Breathett was a 
most amiable and excellent man in all the re- 
lations of life, and was so endeared, says a 
Kentucky paper, to all classes of citizens by his 
public and private virtues, that it is firmly believ- 
ed he died without an enemy. 








University of Pennsyloania.—By the catalogue 
of the officers and students of the wutvenstty of 
Pennsylvania, published in January of the pres- 
ent year; this institution appears to be in a flour- 
ishing condition: there are connected with it 860 
students, viz. in the collegiate department 84; 
medical department 431; academical department 
184; charity (English) schools 115. 


Narrow Escape of the U. S. Frigate United 
States.—Postscript to a letter from the French 
admiral Baron Hugon, commanding the French 
squadron on the Leyant, by which he announces 
to the minister of marine, the loss of the French 
ship of the line ‘‘Le Superbe.’’ 

“P. S. Lopen my letter to announce that.the 
Cornelie, has just been descried. I have also 





just heard that the Americanship United States, 


Com. Patterson, which left the bay of Smyrna a 
few hours before the Superbe, after having lost 
some of her masts, had her sails torn away, and 
her boats carried off, and being nearly embayed 
off the coast of Andres, andexpecting every mo- 
ment to be lost, a sudden gleam of light enabling 
her to discover the narrow passage between 
Tino and Andros, she was enabled to get through 
it and gain the harbor of Milo.”’ 


Liberality.—Benj. Brown, esq., of Vassalbor- 
ough, Me, has‘given ten thousand dollars for the 
establishment of an insane asylum. A bill has 
been reported in the legislature granting twenty 
thousand dollars for the same object, provided 
twenty thousand more shall be subscribed by in- 
dividuals. One half the sum has already been 
subscribed, and no doubt is entertained that the 
whole will be speedily made up.— Cour. and Enq. 








The late Steam Boat Disaster.—Extract of a 
letter dated Philadelphia, Wednesday evening, 
March 5: I have been conversing with a gen- 
tleman who was in the steam boat which was 
burnt yesterday. He informs me that the ut- 
most confusion prevailed amongst male passen- 

ers, who gave various orders to the captain, pi- 
fot, &c., and ran about for their baggage, with- 
out even attempting to extinguish the fire, 
though he thought it might have been put out 
with a few buckets of water. They crowded 
the deck so much as to render it almost impos- 
sible for the captain, crew and others, who were 
disposed to exert themselves, to render any effi- 
cient service. There were 15 or 20 ladies on 
board, who exhibited on the contrary the utmost 
self command. A rope was thrown on shore 
when they came near the land, and about twenty 
men, who had left the vessel in safety, held it fur 
a time, and he thinks a little perseverance on 
their part might have enabled every person to 
land with ease. The oY however, was drop- 
ped, and the boat headed off shore. He then 
found it necessary to look out for himseli, and 
ran to the stern, when he stood deliberating a 
few minutes what to do. The flamessoon cros- 
sed the vessel and midships, and cut off his re- 
turn to the bow; and finding the heat increasing, 
he prepared to jump into the water. To guard 
himself as much as possible from the cold, he 
buttoned his thick over coat about him, and 
threw his leather trunk on for the double purpose 
of saving its contents and to furnish himself with 
a buoy. Without these two precautions he 
thinks he could never have reached the shore, 
which was 30 or 40 yards distant, although he 
was able to swim, and jumped straight down, so 
as to avoid any concussion in striking the water. 
The cold was much more piercing than he had 
expected, and his legs soon became partially be- 
numbed. The trunk floated, and afforded him 
considerable aid, as he could lay his hand upon 
it, and bore more and more weight on it as he 

w weaker. The thick and tight over coat 
also effectually excluded the water from the 
stomach and chest, so that his vest was kept dry. 
The weight of his clothes however almost sank 
him; and though he reached the shore at length, 
he was unable to rise, and was drawn out by a 
sailor. 

He states that one man had his leg broken on 
board some time before he left the boat, of whom 
he has heard nothing since. One fact confirms 
his opinions of the indifference shown by many 
of the passengers for the safety of the boat and 
of each other, viz: that only three or four trunks 
appear to be missing among about 150 persons. 

he captain’s conduct he ‘Ligh! y commends. — 
N. Y. Daily Adv. 





Summary.—We learn by the Patterson, N. J. 
Courier, that a vast cave has been discovered, at 
what is called the Notch, near that place. The 
entrance to the cave is through the split of a rock 
16 feet long, and 2 wide. It has been explored 
a considerable way, but not to its full extent.--- 
The first area is about 200 feet square and 60 or 
70 high. The bottom is red sand. 

Charles Haynes, said tobe a merchant of New 
York, has been arrested by Mr Merritt, on an 
executive warrant, at Boston, and brought to 
that city, on a charge of having obtained a large 
amount of property (stated to be $80,000,) un- 
der false pretences. His trial will probably take 
place at the present term of the sessions, 

Domestic silk handkerchiefs, the product of 
the native mulberry, have been manufactured in 
Dayton, Ohio, which are said to exceed the im- 
ported ones in durability. 

It is stated that the fire insurance offices in 
New York have determined not to insure any 
steam boat unless provided with a forcing pump, 
or engine and hose, sufficient to throw water to 
every part of the boat, and thereby prevent, as 
far as possible, such disasters as that recently 
witnessed in the case of the William Penn, at 
Philadelphia. 

A bill for the establishment of a general sys- 

tem of common schools in Pennsylvania, fash- 
ioned very much after the New York plan, it is 
said, is now under consideration in the legisla- 
ture. ‘ 
There was a large fire at Brooklyn, (N. Y.) 
on Tuesday week, which destroyed twelve or 
fifteen stores and dwelling houses, and a large 
amount of other property. 

The legislature of Maine has appointed a com- 
mittee to ascertain the number of the blind in 
that state, and to consider the expediency of 
making an appropriation*for their education. 

A bill has been reported in the senate of Penn- 
sylvania, authorizing the governor to appointan 
agent to proceed to Europe for the purpose of 
negociating the state loans. 

A bill to establish a state bank in Kentucky, 
has become a law. 

A deaf man was run down and very severely 
injured by a car on the Germantown rail road on 
Sunday week. Every effort was made to give 
him warning of his danger, but his infirmity ren- 
dered it ineffectual, 

The steam boats now ply daily between Phil- 
adelphia and Baltimore, the passengers crossing 
the isthmus by the New Castle aud Frenchtown 
rail road. 





Forricn Summarny.—By the arrival of a packet 
ship from Havre, whence she sailed on the 2nd 
of February, Paris papers have been received to 
the 3lst of January. These papers contain 
London dates to the 28th January. 

France.—The Marquis of Montemart, peer of 
France, died on the 20th of January at Paris; 
and M. Pescatone, secretary ame of the pre- 
fecture of the department of the north, on the 
29th, at Lisle. 

Parlia Duel. —A duel was fought, with 
pistols, in the Bois Boulogne, on the mornin 
of January 29th, between gen. Bugeaud and M 
Dulong, which proved fatal to the latter. Both 
were members of the chamber of deputies. The 
N. Y. Commercial contains a long account of 
the duel, from which it seems to have been a 
very rash and foolish affair, arising from a tri- 
fling cause, and ponenens toa fatal issue, by 
reason ofa succession of blunders and mistakes. 

There has been some opposition on the part 
of the chamber of deputies to the estimates of 
the ministers for the public service. Conferen- 
ces had taken place in consequence thereof.---- 
Marshal Soult had agreed to reduce the army 
from 360,000 men, to 310,000; but refused to 
accept of a less number. The Times says, the 
amount of the reductions already assented to is 
57,000,000 fr. Let there be alittle farther com- 

laisance on the part of ministers, and the 
udget will come within the limits of the estima- 
ted receipts. 


Spaiww.—The editor of the N. Y. Daily Adver- 
tiser states, on the authority of letters received 
from Spain direct by distinguished exiles in that 
city, that there will be no convocation of the 
Cortez, as known in 1821 and 1822, which was 
composed of one body; but that a representative 
government will be formed, consisting of two 
chambers. The upper, or higher branch, will be 
composed oftwo thirds from the higher aay 
and one third from the higher clergy. The 
lower house will consist of two hundred and fifty 
members, elected from the municipalities, viz: 
cities, towns and villages. 

The change of ministry had occasioned so 
great rejoicings in different parts of Spain, that 
the authorities to prevent excesses, had issued 
proclamations to prevent the people from as- 
sembling, fearful of the consequences. 

The Carlists appeared in different provinces, 
but not formidably 5 

It is believed that almost the first great ques- 
tion that will be discussed by the new govern- 
ment, will be the settlement of the South Amer- 
ican States. 

All accounts agree that nothing can resist the 





5 7 emer. 
force of the people in the establishment of a rep- 
resentative government; the only fear appears to 
be that in the great fervor for liberal principles, 
excesses may be committed. 

M. Vasquez Figuero, the newly appointed 
minister of marine, has declined, in consequence 
of ill health. 

The Count of Toreno has congratulated the 
Queen in the name of the provinces. This gen- 


tleman is much esteemed by the government, 
and it may be expected that he will’ bn form 
part of the administration. 

The national guard is to be reor d, upon 


the same basis as previous to the dismissal of M. 
Zea, but the government will reserve to itself 
the selection and 


intment of its o 
The duke of, M , Coeli, grandee 
and member of the cil of regency, haggiven 


up for the benefit’of the trcasury, a sum amoun- 
ting to 30,000 francs per annum, 


a. 





— 
Portrucat.—The news from Lisbon is favora- 
ble to the cause of Donna Maria: her forces 





a 8 - 
Oporto, Sen’ fon, 
equidistant between the two. Coimbro, it is 
said, can offer no farther resistance, 

is little doubt of the junction of the troops r 
the command of Sandanha, and those under the 
command of general Stubbs, at Oporto. 

The duke of Terceira, with 1200 men, is pres- 
sing the blockade of Santarem. The of 
the Miguelites is reduced to a most deplotable 
——. ‘ii tial -_ 

e capture o i spread t j 
through Lisbon; it is Somaldued ts devisive of 
the fate of the nation. Portugal bonds rose in 
London on the receipt of the news 3 per cent. 





Enoianpv.—In the absence of all eae news 
of importance, we extract the following items 
from late English pegeess 

British Navy.—There are now on the stocks 
fifty ships; among them are two of 120 guns, 4 
of 110, 1 of 92, 5 of 80, and 1 of 70. 

The bank of Ireland has declared a dividend 
of 4 1-2 per cent. to the holders of stock for the 
last half year. 

The number of convicts expatriated during the 
past year has been . 

It is stated that the solicitor general will in- 
troduce his bill for the abolition of imprisonment 
for debt, early in the ensuing session of parlia- 
ment. 

It is understood to be the intention of govern- 
ment to transmit silver coin forthwith to the 
West India colonies to the amount of 500, 0001. 

Thé family of Lucien Buonaparte have taken 
Marden Park, near Godstone, the seat of sir 
William Clayton, for their residence. 

A steam ome with a boiler upon a new and 
improved principle, has been invented by Mr W. 
H. James, of Birmingham, who has taken out a 
patent. 

Cemeteries.— Measures are taking for the es- 


tablishment of a public cemetery at Manchester, 
= a capital of 20,000]. in 20,000 shares of 101. 
each. 


15,000 acres of land at Dingle, County Kerry, 
were to be distributed among small rs ata 
low rate. ns 

A reduction in the Irish chancery would short- 
ly take place. 

Louis Phillippe had writted to Dr Chalmers, of 
Edinburgh, for the of being supplied 
with the plans of education which have proved 
« successful in eoetenet also pg t ne —_ 
of conveying scriptur ledge to hi . 

The li 4 of Bishop Heber, it is stated, ont 
Mr H. 150,000 pounds: from this circumstance 
some idea may be formed of its extent and val- 
ue. The Bishop prided himself in the posses- 
sion of one of the Greek poets, which originally 
belonged to Milton. 





Exrense or Cuurcn Estantisument.—It ap- 
pears that in the churches of the establishment 
at Edinburgh, the cure of souls is conducted at 
the expense of 61. 6s. per annum for each indi- 
vidual Among the dissenters, ‘the average ex- 
pense of religious instruction does not exceed 
15s. for each sitter, and for this small sum 
object is accomplished more perfectly and com- 
pletely. 


From Campeacuy.—Captain Bukup, of the 
brig Aurora, arrived at New Orleans on the 17th 
ultimo, from Campeachy, which place she left 
on the 10th. He states that the cholera was 
prevailing in those parts to such an extent, that 
all cmb from’ Tabasco and 
quarantined at Campeachy, 

He also reports that a revolution had broken 
out at Tabasco, but was unable to give the par- 
ticulars. » 


Hortanp.—According to letters from Holland, 
the inundations in that country continue. 











Gesmany.—The hereditary prince of Prussia 





is said to have imbibed liberal principles. 
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LITERARY INQUIRER: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 
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] | PVE LITERARY INQUIRER, and Repertory of NITED STATES QUARTERLY REVIEW.— “MRANVILLE INSTITUTION.—Preparatory De- 
Avyrrtisements. | 4 Literature and Gunsent “Int hisence. Mrublished | U ‘This day is published No. 1, of the U. 8. Quar- partment. 1n this attention is given to the elemen- 
a > 2 | = eckly in quarto form, is devoted to original and se- terly Review, cdited by Heary Vethake, esq., late | tury and common branches of English, and to Greek and 


| 
O NEW SUBSCRIBERS and others.—Any per- | 
son obtaining three annual subscribers to this pauper, | 
and becoming responsible fur the same, shall receive one 
eopy of the First Volume for their wouble; and any per- } 
eon obtaining five annual subscribers, and assuming u si- | 
milar responsibility, shall receive fur their trouble acopy 
of the Second Volume. 

It will be optional with néw subscribers cither to take 
the back nuthbers or not; indeed, we have so few copies 
lef, that Weshould prefer their commencing with the last 
number published. All letters (except such as contain 
a remittance of six or ten dollars) must be post paid. 

Buffalo, March 12. w. vehi: (DER. 

A FEW complete sets of the First Volume of the 
Literary Inquirer, may be obtained, price $150 
each, at the office of publication. 


ING’S Swore of Wateh ewelry, Silver 
Plated Ware, Musical uments, Piano 
sic, &c. &e., No. 142 3 alg street. 
N. B. Waitelies and Clocks of every description Re- 
paired on short notice and warranted. litt 
IANO FO 2 TUNING and REPAIRING of 
every description, done in the best manner and on 
the most reasonable terms, by 
0. & H. P. WHITTLESEY, 
No. 8, Ellicott Syuare. 
Buffalo, March 5, 1934. or 













DD: N MPHRY, Merchant Tailors, 
No. 8 f e, gratefully acknowledge the 
liberal support have received from their friends and 
the public, and ctfully solicit a continuance of their 
favors. Orders eécuted at the shortest notice and on 


the most reasonuble terms. 
Buffalo, March 12 rote 


CLOTHS, CROWN GLASS, &c.—Tie sub- 

bers have just received at their shop Number 213 
Main street, an clegant and well assorted supply of Oil 
Cloths; among which are I’carth Rugs, Door Pieces, 
Btove Cloths, &c. 

Likewise BUSTON CROWN GLASS of all sizes, 
from 10 by 8 to 22 by 14; Pittsburgh and other Cylinder 
Glass; al Mixed Paints, Oil Putty, &c. Those who 
are us of any of the above articles, would do well 
to ‘aad examine for themselves. 

WILGUS & BURTON. 

Buffalo, March 1 of 


UNDAY SCHOOL, BOOKS.—These publications 
consist of Scripture Biography, Sacred Geography, 
Lives of Martyrs, Juvenile Biography, Sacred History, 
Missionary Biography, Lives of Pious Men, Helps for 
Teachers, Books, Cards, &c., for infant Schools, and 
Pieture Books for smal! children, ornamented with na- 
merous woed cuts and engravings. Published by the 
A 8. 5. Union, and for saleby J.C. MEEKS, 
10.f No. 3, Eagle Buildings, Buffalo. 
UTLER & CABINET & CHAIR WAREHOUSE, 
No. 8, Ellicott Square, Main st.—The above rooms 
are now filled with an assortment of furniture not sur- 
ferent in any ag as to durability and fashion. ‘The 
following can be furnished at all times:—French, Otto- 
man and Grecian Sofus; Couches; Cimaise, Lounges, 
jer, lov, centre, card, dressing, dining, tea, work, 
awing, writing and sideboard ‘Tables; dressing and 
drawingroom Commodes; dressing Bureaus and Glasses; 
library, book and paper Cases; Music Siands and Stools; 
Foot Stools; basinand washhand Stands; French, high- 
t, tent, field, dome, funcy and lowpost Bedsteads; ma- 
y and black walnut French Chairs; Boston Rock- 
ing Chairs, splendid article; faney and Windsor Chairs of 
every description; Setices, and Settce Cradles; Writing 
Stools; cane Chair Seats, of every description; mahoga- 
ny Plank, Boards and Veneers; black walnut Veneers; 
ry and walnut Boards; Copal Varnish; Hatters’ 
Blocks, for finishing and coloring. Turning done to or- 
der on short notice. Bed posts and table legs on hand at 
all times. A liberal discount made to those who purchase 
chairs to sell again. A. CUTLE 


Buffalo, March 12, ee ime 


UFFALO BOOK REPOSITORY, No. 214 Main 
st.— Oliver G. Steele is now receiving and offers 
for sale, at the above well known stand, the largest and 
best assortment of school books that has ever been 
offered in this section of the country, which he will sell 
for cash, lower than they can be obtained at any other 
bookstore in the city. His stock of Classical Books 
are of the best and most approved editions that are to 
be obtained in the United States, being such as are used 
at the highest colleges and academics in New England 
New York. His stock of Miscelianeous Books is 
very large, comprising the best editions of the standard 
works on history, biography, theology, medicine, and 
law, With a general assoriment of the best novels and 
romances. is stock of family Bibles is extensive be- 
yond any thing ever before offered in this city, with 
pocket Bibles and Testaments in abundance, of all 
sizes and prices, 

School Books being the leading branch of his busi- 
ness, he will always be supplied with every thing 
wanted in schools and academies, which will be sold 
at wholesale or retail, on such terms as will make it 
for the interest of every purchaser to buy of him. 
Every person, therefore, who wishes to turn cash into 
books to the best advantave must be sure to call ai 
Steele’s Bookstore, Wicre they can be furnished on bet- 
ter terms than they can be obtained at any other store 
in the city. jan8 


UFFALO BOOK STORE, No. 204 Main street, 
January 20, 1831. 4. W. Wilgus hasjust receiv- 
ed a fresh curly of Books and Stationary, among 
which are the Education Annual, by J. Breckenbridge 
A. M. lialy, a poem by Samuel Rogers. The Har- 
r’s Head, a Negend of Kentucky, by S. Hall. Wal- 
rac; b LeitehRitchie. The Down Faster, &¢e. &c. 
in2 vols. by J. Neal. Richelieu, a tale of France, in 
2 vols. The Book of Commerce, by sea and land, de- 
for schools. The Aristocrat, an American 























UST RECEIVED atthe Buffalo Book Store, 204 
Main street; Albums, an elegant article; Parch- 
ment; fine; Drawing Paper of all sizes and qualities; 
Porter’s Analysis; Adams’ Grammar; Bridgewater 
ses; Mechanism of the Hand, by Sir Charles 

Bell Physical condition of Man, by John Kidd; As- 
tronomy and general Physics, by the Rev. W. Whe- 


le A. W. WILGUS. 
Baffalo, Jan. 20, 1954. 4 


HE LADY’S BOOK.—Each number of this pe- 
riodica] contains a pages of extra royal octavo 
letter press, printed with clear, new, and beautiful 
ype, on paper of the finest textare andlwhitest color. 
Itis embellished with splendid engravings on copper 
and steel, executed by artists of the highest skill and 
attention, and embracing every variety of subject. 
The terms of the Lady's Book are three dollars per 
annum, payable in advance. Published by L. A. &o- 
= - Co. Athenian Buildings, Franklin Place, Phila- 
phia. 








lected tales, biographica! memoirs of eminent per-ons, | 
octry, casay#, &c.; literary and scientific intelligence, | 
including interesting extracts from the proceedings of | 
learned societies; brief notices of new publications; a | 
carefally scleeted compendium ofthe latest news—do- 
mestic and foreign; a summary of such passing events 
as shall be interesting to the general reader; approved 
advertisements, &c. } 
Terms.—Two dollars per annum, in advance; two | 
dollars and a half, within six months; or three dollars, 
at the end of the year, Six months, one dollar and | 
twentyfive cents; three months, seventyfive cents, both 
invariably in advance. 
Orders and communications to be addressed, post- 
paid, to the proprietor, 
WILLIAM VERRINDER, 
177 Main street, Buffalo. 
rue WESTERN MONTHLY MAGAZINE, con- 
+ ducted by James Hall and devoted to literatare and 
science, is publizhed during the firet week of every 
month. Terms, three dollars and fifty cents, payable 
in six months, or three dollars, in advance. A pay- 
ment made between the Ist of January and the 1st July, 
in any year, will be considered in advance for that 
year; and in all cases where payment shall be delayed 
until after the Ist of July, the additional fifty cents will 
be charged. No subscription will be received for less 
than a year, or discontinued until the close of a year; 





| 4. Memoirs of Baron Cuvier. 
/ cient Art in Egypt and India. 


| scriptions, $5 per annum. 
inf 





but subscribers may commence ir year th any 


Professor in the University of New York. 
Contents.—Art. 1. A Discourse before the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society of Brown University, by Virgil Maxcy; 
and an Address before the American Institute in New 
York, by John P. Kennedy, 2. Lewis on the Use and 
Abuse of Political Terms. 3._Poems and prose wri- 
tings of Richard H, Dana. 4. Ante Colonial History. 
6. Traits and Stories of 
7. Imprisonment for Debt. 8. An- 
9. Mies Aikin’s Court 
irst. 10. Temperance Cause. Sub- 
ADAM WALDIE. 
Philadelphia. 


Irish Peasantry. 


of Charles the 





W. WILGUS, No, 204 Main street, has just receiv- 

e ed Clark’s Commentar , in 2 vols. Parochial 
Lectures on the Law and the Gospel, by 8. H. Tying, 
D. D. Scenes of our Parish, by a country Parson’s 
daughter; the Influence of the Bible, in improving the 
understanding and moral character, by J. Matthews, 
D. D. The Church of God, in a series of dissertations, 
by the Rey. R. W. Evans; the Mother at home, or the 
principle of maternal duty, familiarly illustrated by J. 
$. C. Abbott; Manly Piety, in is principles, by R. 
Philips, of Maberly Chapel; Religious Souvenir, by 
S. T. Bidell, D.D. The Churchmay’s Almanac; 
Common Prayer, fine and common; Methodist Har- 
monist, new edition, revised and greatly enlarged. A 
large assortment of pocket Bibles, Testaments, and 


Books. 
baht 7 4 Jan. 20, 1824. 4 





month the please. No be 

as havin, the right to discontinue his subscription, un- 

less he shall have paid up all arears, and given notice 

before the expiration ofthe year. Published b 
CORBY & FAIRBANK, Cincinnati Ohio. 


HE WESTERN GEM, and Cabinet of Literature, 

Science and News. A continuation of the Literary 
Cabinet. Devoted to original and selected tales, es- 
says, historical and biographical sketches, literary no- 
tices, poetry, and general intelligence. The Gem is 
published weekly, on a royal sheet of fine quality, and 
with good type, in quarto form, making a yearly vol- 
ume of 52 numbers and 416 large pages, and furnished 
at the close of the year with a handsome titlepage and 
index. The price ofsubscription is two dollars a year 
in advance, or two dollars and fifty cents when pay- 
iment Is not made within six months from the com- 
mencement of the volume. Local agents will be al- 
lowed twelve and @ half per cent. on moneys collected, 
beside a copy of the work. It is expected that persons 
accepting agencies will make exertions to obtain sub- 
scriptions on these liberal terms. Any person, not an 
authorized agent, who obtains three subscribers, and 
makes payment for them in advance, shail be entitled 
to a bound Copy of the Literary Cabinet. Address, 
postpaid, GREGG & DUFFEY, St Clairsville, Ohio. 
TPSHE PARTHENON is published at Union College 

in monthly numbers, each containing at least 64 
pages of original matter, during the time eollege is in 
session. ‘The price of subseription is $2 50 per annum, 
when paid in advance, and $3 00 on delivery of the 
June number. No subscription taken for less than one 
year. Any person obtaining five subscribers and be- 
coming responsible for the same, shall receive a vol- 
ume gratis, and agents shall receive the customary 
commission. All communications must be addressed, 
postage paid, to the Editor of the Parthenon, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. The Parthenon will be forwarded to our 
agents in New York by the steam boats, where they 
can be obtained by subscribers free of postage; and to 
our New Orleans subscribers, by the earliest packets, 




















PA\HE PEARL and Literary Gazette, devoted to ori- 

ginal and selected tales, legends, essays, travel- 
ing, literary and historical sketches, biography, poetry, 
&c., is published simultaneously in the cities of Boston 
and Hartford. 








Terms.—Two dollars per annum, one dollar for six 
months, payable in advance. Postmasters, agents 
and clabs will receive six copies for a year by sending 
ten dollars, or six copies for six months for five dollars, 

All letters of business, remittances and communica- 
tions must be directed tothe Pearl, Hartford, Conn., or 
tothe editor, Postage in all cases must be paid. 


HE LITERARY JOURNAL is published every 
Saturnay, at No. 9, Market Square, Providence, 
R.1. Terms, two dollars and fifty cents per annum, 
if paid in advance, or three dollars at the end of the 
fear. Every person obtaining six subscribers, and 
ing responsible for the same, will receive a seventh 
copy gratis. All letters and communications on busi- 
ness, are to be directed, post paid, to 
J. KNOWLES & CO., 
Publishers and Proprietors. 





/ CINCINNATI MIRROR is published every 
Saturday morning, on a fine saper royal sheet, in 
the quarto form, convenient for being bound. The pa- 
_ for a year will make a handsome volame of 418 
arge pages, including the titlepage and index, which 
will be furnished with the last number of the volume. 
Advertisements are excluded. The subscription price. 
is two dollars and fifly cents per year, payable in ad- 
vance; three dollars payable, any time within six 
months after the time of subseribing. When the above 
terms are not complied with, and the publishers have 
to employ a collector, three dollars and fifty cents will 
be invariably demanded. 
SHREVE & GALLAGHER, 


Publishers, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Pp eescrs of the third volume of the Knicker- 

bocker Magazine, edited by Timothy Flint.—Per- 
Manent arrangements having been made with Mr 
Flint, a gentleman whose literary reputation is well 
known in every part of the United States, the publish- 
ers of the Knickerbocker now present him to their 
friends and patrons as the editor of their magazine, the 
columns of which wiil be filled with the resuits of his 
pen, as well as regular contributions from other dis- 
tinguished American writers. 

Each number will contain eighty fall size octavo pa- 
ges in burgeois and brevier, which will admit of nearly 
double the amount of letter press heretofore given, and 
printed with an entirely new and beautiful type, cast 
expressly for the Knickerbocker, upon a medium paper 
ofa high finish and fine quality; in short, the greatest 
attention will be paid to its typography and mechanical 
appearance, while several engravings, in a new and 
novel style, are in the engraver’s hands, and will from 
time be given. Terms of subscription, $5 a year, or 
$3 for six months. PEABODY & CO 

jan8 New York. 


ITERARY PERIODICALS.-The Parthenon Mag- 
azine, 64 pages per month, is published at Schenec- 
tad, and conducted by the Undergraduates of Union 
ollege. 
The Hermethenean, 36 pages per month, is published at 
asta, and edited by the students of Washington Col- 
lege. 
he Pearl and Literary Gazette, J. C. Pray, jr, editor, 
is published —~ fortnight, in Hartford, Conn. 
he Literary Journal, Albert G. Greene, esq., editor, 
weekly quarto, is published in Providence, RL 
_ The Amaranth, semimonthy quarto, 8 pages, is 
lished in East Bridgewater, Mass., at $1, and edite 
B. & G. H. Brown. 
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ALDIE’S Select Circulating LIBRARY, issued 

every week; each number containing as mach 
as a common sized volume of 250 pages; price $5 a 
year, or five copies for $20, sent to one address. 

Economy.—Of the books published by us in the two 
first volumes of the “Select Circulating Library,” the 
following have also been issued by booksellers in 22 
volumes, in the cheapest form, viz:—Lives of Banditti 
and Robbers; Life of Dr Burney; The Subaltern’s 
Furlough; The Gentle Recruit and Sa ratoga; Picken’s 
traditionary Stories; Waltham; Rebellion in Scotland; 
The Itwlian Exilein England; Wacousta; Journal ofa 
Nobleman; The Duchess of St Leu; Elliot's Letters; 
Baron D’ Haussez’s Great Britain; Madden’s Infirmi- 
ties; Rambles of a Naturalist, and Capt. Mall’s Frag- 
ments, The booksellers’ charge for these, twelve dol- 
lars and seventyfive cents! 

We have supplied these, word for word, to our sub- 
scribers for four and five dollars, in addition to the fol- 
lowing entire works, various miscellaneous reading, 
and the Journal of Belles Lettres gratis, viz: Lafayette 
and Louis Apr ra Batty’s tour in Holland; Letters 
from the Earl of Chatham; Mrs Lushington’s Journal; 
Life of Dr Leyden; Shipwreek of the Medusa; The 
Earthquake of Caraceas; Masaniello, &c. &c. &c., 
altogether worth at booksellers’ redaced prices at least 
twentytive doliars!! This s is economy. 

uo A. - WILGUS, Agent. 


HIRISTIAN LIBRARY; new wolume.—-Key & 
Biddle have commenced the second v“!ume of that 
valuable and popular work, the Christian Library, 
comprising a series of standard religious literature, 
with parochial lectures on the law and the gospel. By 
Stephen H. Tyng, D. D., Rector of St. Paul’s church, 
Philadelphia. 

The design of the work isto publish: 1. The most 
valuable religious and literary works which appear 
from the English press, In selecting from the former 
class, sectarianism will be studiously avoided; from 
the latter, such only will be chosen as christians may 
with propriety cirenlate. 2. Translations of valuable 
works from the Continental press; and occasionally 
original productions of Anrerican writers. 3. Siandard 
works which may be out of print; and selections from 
such as are accessible to but few. 4. Brief reviews 
of such books as do not fall within the plan of this 
work; so that the reader may be enabled to become 
speedily acquainted with most of the publications of 
the day, and to form, in some measure, an estimate of 
their value. Orders received by J. C. MEEKS, Eagle 
Buildings, Buffalo. 

Key & Biddle will publish the London Christian Ob- 
server, as an appendix to the Christian Library, in the 
same form, for one dollar and twentyfive cents a year, 
payable in advance, or one dollar and fifty cents at the 
close ofthe year. ‘The present cost of this work is six 
dollars per annum. Those who subscribe for it in 
connexion with the Christian Library, will receive it 
stitched in the same covers with that work. 

(The postage on each number of the Christian Libra- 
ry for any distance under 100 miles will be 1 1-2 cents 
Rr sheet; for any distance over 100 miles 2 1-2 cents. 

o subscribers in all our principal cities, the num- 
bers will be delivered by agents without expense of 
postage. } 


TNHE NORTH AMERICAN MAGAZINE; Suam- 

ner L. Fairfield, editor.—This magazine is devo- 
ted particularly to American literature, but will also 
contain brief reviews of foreign works and extracts of 
merit. Tales, sketches of scenery and manners, bio- 
graphical and critical notices, poetry, an ana, or table 
talk, the fine arts, and record of occurrences, with re- 
“ews ofall new works, constitute a portion of the en- 
tertainment which is presented in this periodical. All 
litigated questions, either of polities, religion, or the 
learned professions, are carefully avoided; and ail 
merely personal rivalry or animosity excluded from 
the pages of this magazine. 

The magazine is published in Philadelphia during the 
first week of every month. Each number contains 
sixty four royal octavo pages, well printed on superior 
paper, and stitched in covers. 

The price is five dollars per annum, payable in ad- 
vance. jan 8 


RELIGIOUS FAMILY PAPER.—“The Sunday 
School Journal and Advocate of Christian Educa- 
tion,”’ though established mainly for the promotion of 
the objects designated in the tide, is not confined to the 
topics thatit sugg@sts. Itis strictly a family journal, 
fitted for all the purposes for which a weekly religious 
paper is needed in a household. Its peculiar features 
are, 1. Theological and ecclesiastical controversy is 
wholly excluded. 2. The interests of all evangelical 
denominations are impartially promoted, and the be- 
nevolent proceedings of all alike are reported. 3. A 
prominent place is given to illustrations of the text, 
antiquities, &c., of the scripture, assisted, when neces- 
sary, by wood cuts. 4. Useful and instructive selec- 
tions are made from the periodical works of this coun- 
try and Great Britain. 5. Whilst all pains are taken 
to make the Journal interesting as arepository of valu- 
able knowledge, practical reading, and universal reli- 
gious intelligence, it aims ‘to promote especially the 
proper education of the young, and of those who have 
been neglected in thelr youth. Assistance is afforded 
to parents and teachers in the modes of instruction; no- 
tices and specimens of the apy mm Se for their use 
and the perusal of the young are furnished, and all such 
facts, anecdotes, hints, &c. &e., as come within the 
scope of duties to the young, find a place in its columns. 
The Sunday School Journal is published every 
Wednesday morning in Philadelphia and New York, 
on a large folio sheet, at the price of two dollars yearly, 
aynable in advance. Three copies will be furnished 
r five dollars in advance. 

















Latin by those who wish to be fitted for college. This 
department comprises one designed specially for boys of 
tender age. Such are entrusted to the care and supervi- 
sion of a teacher and guardian, who is devoted exclusive- 
ly to their interests, spending his time with them, day and 
night, with paternal solicitude and affection. 

English Department. In this can be obtained cither 
the whole or any portion of the mathematica! and Eng- 
lish part of a collegiate education. It also affords facili- 
ties for acquiring the qualifications suitable for the busi- 
ness of teaching. 

Collegiate Department. The course of instruction is 
intended to be worthy of its name. The requisites for 
membership in the freshmen class are similar to those 
adopted by the best colleges. Mueh greater regard, how- 
ever, is had to the quality, than to the guantily, of the 
preparation. The freshmen class hus compleied half its 
year. It is uecessible, at all times, ef 9 duly quali- 
fied to take its advanced standing. he higher classes 
will be successively organized on the annual promotion 
of this from aninferior to asuperior grade. Commence- 
ment is on the second Wednesday in August, 

Manual Labor Department. This is considered as in- 
cluding all the resident students, who are r uired to be 
daily occupied more or less in some kind of work. A 
cooperage has been fitted up, which affords ample em- 
ployment to the freshmen class and to several other indi- 
viduals; and measures are concerted for more extensive 
accommodations in this business. Carpenters, joiners 
or. fpeere will find employment in ir respective 


= ses for aterm of twentyone weeks. Tuition, 9,00, 
board, washing, room, furniture and fuel, $27,00; accom- 
modations for studying in private rooms, to one not a 
boarder, $2,00; incidentals to one not a boarder, studying 
in the preparatory room, $0,75; whole expense for tui- 
tion, bourd, washing, room, furniture and fuel, $35,00 a 
term, or 870,00 a year, exclusive of vacations. Those 
who board at the institution in time of vacation, will be 
charged at the same rate as in term time, with the exce 
tion oftuition. No deduction for absence will be n 

on the tuition of students in the collegiate department. 
Any student entering or leaving the school during the 
progress of a half term, will be charged the whole amount 
of tuition for such half term. No deduction for absence 
will be made on the board of any student, provided he be 
not absent more than a week at any one time, nor even 
then without a satisfuctory reason for such absence. The 
payment of all bills is required in advance. 

The next term will commence on Thursday, the 20th 
of March. JOHN PRATT, President. 

Granville, Licking County, 

Ohio, February, 124. 10uf 
O Sunday School Teachers and Parents.—As ma- 
ny persons have occasion to select Sunday School 
Libraries, or make purchases of books for ebildren in 
their own er other families, we would call their atten- 
tion to the excellent, cheap, and very popular works of 
the American Sunday School Union. rhrey can furnish 
a library for a cohpel which will contain 235 volumes, 
amounting to 28,305 pages, bound in fancy colored lea- 
ther backs and corners, with marble covers. These 
volumes contain 1500 stee!, copperplate, and wood 
engravings and maps, illusireting the various subjects 
of which the books treat. The price of the complete 
set is $41. 

Besides this library, the Union have published 103 
smaller books in paper covers, containing 2056 pagee, 
with a large number of wood cuts. A complete set of 
these costs €1,46. If bound, they would make about 
ten ortwelve volumes of uniform size. 

In the above are not included several volumes, which, 
on account of size, &c. are not placed in the regular 
series; such as the Bible Dictionary, Geography, 
Psalmody, Hymn Books, Biographical Dictionary, 
Union Questions, &c. 

Nearly the whole of the books have bo-» printed 
from stereotype plates, on good papers; many of them 
were written expressly for the Union, and alb have 
been examined and approved by the committee of 
publication, composed of an equal number of the Bap- 
tist, Présbyterian, Methodist, and Episcopal churches. 

For the sum of 42,46, the above 338 works can be 
procured by any Sunday School, and Sunday School 
Society, which will senda copy of its constitution, a 
list of officers, and an annual report to the American 
Sunday School Union, and thus become an auxiliary. 
They can be procured on the same terms by an indivi- 
dual who is a member of the Society, purchasing for 
his own use or for gratuitous distribution. The terms 
for membership are for life $30, or #3 annually, in 
which case they also receive gratuitously a copy of the 
Sunday School Journal. 

In view of these facts, we may inquire how many 
thousands of parents might place in their dwellings 
such a library; embracing matter adapted to all ages, 
from the youngest child that can read, to the parents 
and domestics ofthe household! How many thousand 
little companies of youth might join and purchase a 
complete library for their amusement and instruction! 
How many thousand sets should be required by San- 
day schools, by common schools, by publie schools, 
by apprentices’ libraries, by men of property, for gra- 
tuitons distribution, by ministers and pious visitors of 
the poor and the rich, for the comfort and benefit of the 
families and individuals they go amongat! 

Orders, with particular directions as to the mode of 
conveying the books, will meet with prompt attention, 
if addressed to Frepericx W. Porter, Correspond- 
ing Secretary, American Sunday School Union, No. 
146 Chestnut street, Phitadelphia. 3tl 











LITERARY INQUIRER: 


Printed and published every Wednesday, by William 
Verrinder, proprietor, at 177 Main street, Buffalo. 
Terms.—-Two dollars per annum, in advance; two 
dollars and a half, within six months; or three dollars 
at the end of the year. Six months one dollar and 
twentyfive cents; three months, seventyfive cents; both 
invariably in advance. 
Approved Advertisements inserted at the following 
rates: 
First insertion. Every subsequent ins 
7 lines and under, 25 cents. 12 1-2 cents. 
14 Lad “ 50 cs) “ 


25 
21 oe “ee 75 oo 37 1-2 o 
30 oe “ee 7 “ 50 “e 
Every additional 5 lines, 12 1-2 cents. 614 ** 


A liberal discounr will be made to those who adver- 
tise by the year. 

*.* The Literary Inquirer, besides a subseription list 
of between five and six hundred in Buffalo and West- 
ern New York alo as several hundred subseribers 
in the province of Upper Canada and the principal ci- 
ties and towns in the United States. So fer, therefore, 
as regards extensive circulation and general perusal, 
literary and other advertisements of a suitable charae- 
ter can be inserted with obvious advantage; while the 
facilities for conveying mercantile and other informa- 
tion of a strictly local nature, are evidently of a very 
superior kind. 

i> Book and Fancy Job Printing, of every deserip- 
tion, neatly and expeditiously executed. ‘ 

All letters must be post paid, and addressed to the. 
proprietor, WILLIAM YeSaineen. . 





